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GENERAL 


2567. Bleuler, E. Psyche and psychoid. Psy- 
chiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 35-48.—A scientific conception 
of the relations between psyche and body is a rela- 
tionship with which a psychiatrist must be thoroughly 
aequainted in order to understand his patients. Dis- 
eases that we call “ nervous” are mostly disturbances 
emanating from affect-laden ideas. The psyche— 
apart from its experience content—consists of a num- 
ber of instinets which, however, in normal cireum- 
stances are so firmly bound up into a unit that phi- 
lesophy can eal] them “ punctiform.” Bodily functions 
are integrated to a high degree and all vegetative 
functions are dependent on one another, so that we 
have good grounds for bringing all under one concep- 
tion—the body soul, or the psychoid. In the psychoid, 
we ascertain all the elementary functions that we find 
in the psyche, and in the latter are all of the former 
so we may regard the psyche as a specialization of 
the psychoid of the organism. Somatic and psychic 
functions constantly influence one another in the 
highest degree and in suggestion we actually have a 
medium for arbitrarily changing, for instance, the 
quality of the gastric juices and the chemical condi- 
tions of the blood, because psychic conceptions may 
have the whole value of psychoid processes. Bleuler 
states that all the theories set forth form a uniform 
chain of facts and reflections, but that European bi- 
ologists do not generally agree with his views regard- 
ing the possibility that acquired characteristics may 
be inherited—Z. 7. Burr (Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau). 


2568. Eells, W.C. [Ed.] Junjor College Journal. 
(Publ.) Stanford Univ. Press. Monthly except sum- 
mer months. Volume 1, No. 1, October, 1930.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2569. Fries, H. 8. Some attitudes and considera- 
tions and a biological argument for epiphenomcnal- 
ism. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 626-634—The author re- 
views recent discussions of realistic theories of per- 
ception and sense-data, and points out that the think- 
ers are too dogmatic in defending their theories in 
view of the fact that the questions may some day be 
settled by crucial experiments. Then he defends the 
possibility of epiphenomenalism as a theory of the 
relation between the physical and the mental: He 
argues that we do not know enough about the uni- 
verse to know whether the true theory is naive or 
dual interactionism, or naive or dual epiphenomenal- 
ism. We should not try to prejudice psychological 
and biological investigation by refusing a tentative 
consideration to all the naturalistic theories. Specu- 
lative knowledge should be a lead, not a block, to the 
attainment of tested knowledge—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 


2570. Giese, F. Der als 
Objekt der Sammelforschung. (The average indi- 
vidual as the object of collective investigation.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 14-48.—The au- 
thor stresses the present lack and need of a knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the normal individual. 
The service that could be rendered to the fields of 

gy, economics, art, medicine, ete., by such 
owledge, were it available, is indicated. au- 
thor presents a comprehensive program of work as 
a tentative guide for the investigator. The program 
includes investigations in the following fields: voea- 
tional and avocational pursuits, standards of living, 
literature, art, religion, political and ethical ideals.— 
R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2571. Hoff, H. Die psychische Beeinflussung der 
Organfunktion. (The psychical influence of organic 
function.) Wien. med. Woch., 1929, 29.—A critical 

resentation of present experimental and clinical 
bearing on the mind-body relation.—R. 
H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2572. Klemm, 0., Hunter, W. 8., & others. Bib- 
liographie der deutschen und auslandischen Litera- 
tur das Jahres 1927 iiber Psychologie, ihre Grenzge- 
biete und Hilfswissenschaften. Auslindische Liter- 
atur, Schluss. (Bibliography of German and foreign 
literature of the year 1927 on psychology and re- 
lated sciences. Foreign literature, conclusion.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 69, 427-537.—Reprint of 
Psychological Index, sections IX-XI.—H. M. Beckh 
(Miinehen ). . 

2573. Kretschmer, E., & Sommer, R. [Eds.} 
Zentralblatt fir Psychotherapie. Leipzig: 8S. Hirzel.— 
Formerly the Allgemeine drztliche Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychotherapie und psychische Hygiene—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2574. Mauerhofer, H. Entwicklungsskizze der 
europaischen Psychologie. (A sketch of the de- 
velopment of European psychology.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1930, 1, $90-392.—A brief sketch of the 
development of psychology from the early rational 
conception of the Greeks, the discovery of the emo- 
tions and the will of the period of Christendom, with 
its-emphasis upon the individual, through the many 
attacks that have been made throughout the ages 
upon the concept of a soul. He follows the steps of 
the development of a physiological-mechanistic inter- 
pretation. The doctrine of free will gives way to de- 
terminism; man is material, his behavior follows the 
laws of the physical. In our day mathematics has 
entered in, ushering in experimentation with its em- 
phasis upon the quantitative. In our modern experi- 
mental laboratory the soul, personality, is lost; the 
stimulus-reaction theory, purely mechanistic, holds 
sway.—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers Col- 


lege). 
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2575. Plaut, P. Die Arbeiten von Otto Lipmann. 
(The works of Otto Lipmann.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 36, 201-208.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2576. Poffenberger, A. T. Report of the ninth 
international congress of psychology. J. Phil., 
1929, 26, 634-637.—A brief account of the main as- 
pects of the congress.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 


2577. Singer, EB. A., Jr. On the conscious mind. 
J. Phil., 1929, 26, 561-575.—This article is an ex- 
tension of the discussion in the author’s book Mind 
as Behavior. It is argued that what is experienced 
may be shared by all. So there is nothing in the 
meaning of experience that is not already contained 
in the meaning of experiment. Not only may an ob- 
server B experimentally determine of just what qual- 
ity and intensity is a sensation in the mind of A, 
but another observer C may establish the presence in 
B’s mind of this knowledge of A’s sensation. The 
term consciousness should be applied to those mental 
states which have mental states as stimuli. The ar- 
ticle concludes with a history of the term conscious- 
ness from classical to modern times.—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 


2578. Watson, J. B. Der Behaviorismus. (Be- 
haviorism.) (Trans. by E. Giese-Lang.) Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1930. Pp. 400. M. 11.00. 
—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


2579. Wellman, B. L. Oontributions of Bird 
Baldwin to child development. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 
14, 1-7.--Baldwin is eulogized as the founder of the 
first station in the United States for the scientific 
study of normal and superior children; a coordinator 
of research in the field of child study; a patient 
analyst of individual differences in children; a de- 
fender of the experimental, empirical, and individual 
study methods in education; a promoter of parent 
education; and one of the earliest to appreciate the 
significance of the preschool years in the developmen- 
tal process as well as the infinite complexity and inte- 
grated character of the child—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2580. West, P. V., & Skinner, ©. E. Psychology 
for religious and social workers. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1930. Pp. xiii-+ 528. $3.00.—A textbook in 
psychology for use in theological seminaries, schools 
of religion, and schools of social work. Thirteen 
chapters are devoted to general psychology, nine to 
applications of psychology to such topics as attitudes, 
initiative, personality, motivation, childhood and 
adolescence, mental hygiene, leadership, religion and 
morals. The third section ineludes nine chapters on 
the psychology of religion, religious education, recre- 
ation, personnel work, social service, social control, 
organization and administration and public speak- 
ing. The treatment of general psychology is in gen- 
eral agreement with Thorndike and Woodworth. 
Learning is explained in terms of readiness, effect, 
and exercise. ovement behavior types are analyzable 
into simple reflex components and are variously 
integrated by learning. Instinetive tendencies not de- 
pendent on learning for their initiation include 
physical activity, gregariousness, desire for social 
approval, fighting, kindness, ete. One chapter is con- 
cerned with arguments for and against the various 
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standpoints in psychol and a carefully neutral 
attituae is preserved. Fach chapter is followed by 


questions and a list of suggested readings. Refer- 
ences are for the most part to textbooks in psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, or education R. 
Guthrie (Washington). 

2581. Weston, A. H. Some aspects of ancient 
scientific thought. Classical J., 1929, 26, 102-118.— 
Summarizes the manifestations of scientific Ee and 
method among the Greeks.—( Soc. Sei. Abst. II : 5793). 

2582. Woodger, J. H. Biological principles. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1929. Pp. xii-+ 498. 21/—A 
general introduction deals with the interrelations of 
scientifie studies, the growth of modern natural sci- 
ence and methods of explanation adopted ae 
by biologists. Part I then deals with the data of 
natural seience and the principles of systematization 
of scientific knowledge. There is much discussion 
of phenomenalism, its forms and its alternatives. 
The use made in natural science of the notion of 
substance and of cause receives extended attention. 
A special section deals with subjective factors in 
knowledge. Part II diseusses problems of biological 
knowledge. These are presented in a series of anti- 
theses: vitalism vs. mechanism; structure vs. fune- 
tion, preformation and epigenesis; teleology and 
causation, and mind vs. body. A ial chapter 
deals with the theory of biological explanation. Last 
of all the author discusses the future of biology. The 
book is extensively illustrated by reference to cur- 
rent controversies. The author is convinced that the 
parts to be played in biological explanation by epis- 
temology, logic and even psychology are very im- 
portant and may be easily overlooked.—F. C. Bart- 
lett (Cambridge, England). 

2583. Zwirner, E. Automatischer Refiexhammer. 
(An automatic reflex hammer.) J. f. Psychol. «. 
Neur., 1929, 39, 14~16.—Deseription with illustration 
of an automatic reflex hammer operated by a key 
which can be set to produce varying intensities of 
stimulus.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2695, 2815.] 
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2584. Berg, F. Bemerkungen zur theorie der 
ophthalmometrischen Messungen von Flachenkrum- 
mungen. (Observations on the theory of ophthalmo- 
metric measurements by surface curves.) Acta 
Ophth., 1929, 7, 225-243.—W. Berry (Rochester). 

2585. Bonwetsch, BE. Die polychromatische Re- 
fraktionskurve als graphische Darstellung des Far- 
bensinnes. (The polychromatic refraction-curve as a 
graphical description of the color-sense.) Graefes 
Arch. f. Ophth., 1929, 122, 96-100.—The author has 
studied the refraction of the eye in its dependence 
upon wave-length, and attempts to demonstrate a re- 
lationship to color sensitivity-—-D. MeL. Purdy 
(Kansas). 

2586. Calligaris, G. Le catene lineare del corpo 
e dello spirito. La fabrica dei pensieri sulla pelle 
dell’ uomo. (Linear linkages between body and 
mind. The arousal of thoughts through stimulation 
of the human skin.) Arch. gen. neur. psichiat. ¢ psi- 
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coanal,, 1929, 10, 145-181.—The author holds that 
ideas of love, forgetting, hate, memory, confusion, 
pain, lust, sleep, excitement and dissociation can be 
produced by stimulating certain areas of the palm 
of the hand in a specific manner which is described.— 
R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2587. Ewert, P. H. A study of the effect of in- 
verted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordi- 
nated behavior. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1930, 7, 
177-363.—A pair of tubes supported in front of 
the eyes by a fight head-frame were fitted out with « 
lens system which inverted the binocular field. Each 
tube contained three lenses which rotated the field 
180°, after the manner of Stratton. Three subjects 
wore the apparatus for 14 consecutive days, during 
which time systematic study was made of disturb- 
ances in tactual, sound, and visual localization. 
(I) For tactual localization an area on the hand, 
7 X 6 em., was shaved and marked off. The general 

rocedure was for S to touch the point stimulated by 
Bs pencil. Normal vision increased the accuracy of 
tactual localization. Inverted vision decreased the 
aceuracy and brought about complete inversion of 
the directional tendency in the errors of localization. 
Inverted vision was a “ distraction” to normal touch 
localization. With practice S learned to point to 
the visible area which corresponded to the actual spot 
touched. There was no evidence that the tactual 
area would ever shift to the disoriented visual spot. 
The retinal-motor habits were organized so as to 
conform to the old touch and the new vision. Learn- 
ing was of the trial and error type with a gradual 
dropping of errors. Learning was facilitated by S’s 
instruction and knowledge. Upon removal of the 

lasses two S’s experienced some interference. (II) 

‘or auditory localization the general method was to 
present a buzzer on one of sixteen 6-inch squares di- 
rectly in front of S in the (34.5°) binocular field. 
Localization was either verbal or manual. (A) 
With eyes closed sound localizations were not dis- 
turbed by the coordinations which had been estab- 
lished during inverted vision. There was no tend- 
ency for the purely auditory localizations to swing 
into line with the new visual space localizations. 
(B) With eyes open an incongruity was experienced 
between visual and auditory localizations. Vision 
was a “ powerful distraction” to sound localization. 
There were displacements of the phantom both 
across the median plane and across the horizontal 
plane for all S’s. Under instruction to localize the 
sound inverted vision ceased to be an effective dis- 
traction and localizations were made in harmony with 
the auditory cues. Visual dominance, therefore, is 
not an inevitable result of visual-auditory disorien- 
tation. Much depends upon instruction or Aufgabe. 
(C) With the buzzer presented behind a cloth screen 
localizations were objectively unreliable and there 
were marked individual differences. The difficulty 
lay in a conflict of bodily movement tendencies. 
(D) To control “ knowledge ” two buzzers were pre- 
sented simultaneously. With symmetrical presenta- 
tion one buzzer corresponded to the actual position 
of the source in normal space and the other to its 
apparent position in inverted space. Under these 
conditions localization was about the same before, 


during, and after disorientation. “The results show 
that when there is no visual distraction sound lo- 
calization on the screen is relatively accurate.” There 
was no transfer effect from previous situations in 
which vision was a distraction. When the two buz- 
zers were in asymmetrical positions vision greatly 
disturbed the sound localizations. (III) For visual 
localization an object was presented in the field. 
When S was instructed to point to it there was 
marked interference, but by the 12th day of practice 
the problem was. mas . Loealizations with the 
foot were also studied by instructing S to point to 
squares marked off on the floor. After 13 days of 
practice the disturbance was practically corrected. 
Card sorting showed a similar disturbance with dis- 
oriented vision. In all these cases practice reduced 
the disturbance and the curves are typical of motor 
learning in that they show an initial rapid drop 
and a gradual straightening out. Among other 
interesting results special experiments showed (1) 
that there was “no significant transference of lo- 
ealizing ability in the inverted visual field to localiz- 
ing ability outside of the inverted visual field,” and 
(2) that in the ease of distance estimation the appa- 
gave a pseudoscopic effect.—P. T. Young 
nois). 

2588. Friedman, D. A. Neue Hebriische und in- 
ternationale Tafeln zur Priifung der Sehschirfe. 
(New Hebraic and international charts for the test- 
ing of vision.) Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 1929, 
83, 520-522.—The author does not deny the value of 
the Landholt rings, but emphasizes that nevertheless, 
letters, figures and pictures have remained the most 
constant means of testing vision. He has con- 
structed new charts with Latin and Hebrew letters. 
He endeavors to construct his charts relative to the 
minimum separabile, like those of Landholt. Letters 
and figures difficult to ize or easily inter- 
changeable he has excluded. To letters of equal size 
he gave equal value in recognition. All parts of the 

res, inner spaces as well as intervening spaces, 
were built in accord with the one-minute visual an 
and the minimum separabile, so that they meet 
optometric demands accurately in configuration as 
well as in the absolute mass. The charts are con- 
strueted in the decimal system and have also two 
supplementary levels (Visus 0.15 and 1.5).—A. B. 
Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


2589. Gatti, A., & Dodge, BR. Ueber die Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit bei Reizung eines einzelnen, 
isolierten Tastorgans. (On the differential sensitiv- 
ity to stimulation of a single, isolated organ of touch.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 69, 405-426.—There 
are two parts to the article. The first one, by Gatti 
describes the experiments and gives an ysis 0 
the results. The second bong by Dodge, comprises 
a minute description of apparatus used for the 
experiments, which were carried out at Yale Univer- 
sity. Gatti wanted to test whether the reactions of 
one cutaneous touch spot to mechanic] stimulation 
were in accord with Weber's law. According to his 
tables his results are a full confirmation of Weber’s 
law in the sphere of the sense of touch. The fact 
that the constaney of the results is not absolutely 
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perfect may easily be explained by disturbances of 
attention. To minimize these the experimenter held 
his eyes closed, and as soon as signs of fatigue ap- 
peared the experiments were stopped. The mean 
variation is so small that the larger variations at the 
two ends of the seale of stimulation cannot create 
serious doubts as to the general constancy and the 
conformity to the tested law on the whole—H, M. 
Beckh (Miinchen). 

2590. Gauss, H. Wher den Gefiassverlauf in der 
Netzhaut. (Concerning the arterial system in the 
retina.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1930, 123, 427- 
445.—Gauss examined the background of the optic 
organ of 150 patients in a clinical laboratory, select- 
ing without reference to age, diagnoses or general 
condition. At the conclusion of his investigation he 
made the following groups: I. Normal condition of 
the arterial vessels. II. Intertwining of arteries and 
veins. III. Intertwining of arteries only. IV. In- 
tertwining of veins only. 70.7% of those examined 
fell in Group I, 6% in Group II, 15.3% in Group 
Ill, 8% in Group IV. The author reached more- 
over the following conclusions: (1) The range of 
physical variability of the inherent condition of the 
retinal arterial system is very great. (2) In emme- 
tropia intertwining seldom occurs; in myopia of 
4-10 diopters it was wholly lacking; it appears most 
frequently in hyperopia—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 

2591. Gertz, H. Erweiterte mechanische Analogie 
des Farbendreiecks. (An amplified mechanical 
analogy of the color triangle.) Acta Ophth., 1929, 
7, 261-272.—The author draws an analogy between 
the facts graphically represented by the color tri- 
angle and the facts of thermodynamics. Saturation 
in color is apparently closely connected with a cer- 
tain middle range of brightness. Above and below 
this range the saturation declines. A mixture of 
colors is produced by the additive method only at the 
cost of saturation. Colors also lose their saturation 
by prolonged exposure of the eyes to the stimuli. In 
simultaneous contrast, where a color arises out of 
the context, a similar phenomenon is apparent in that 
the actual color surface shows a noticeable reduction 
in saturation. Further, all pathological degradations 
of the color sense reveal an impoverishment of the 
color tone seale, and, conversely, the development of 
the color sense shows an enlargement of the color 
tone seale. The author points out that an entirely 
different group of faets provides a sort of counter- 
part, namely the relation of energy processes te heat 
production. The actual energy changes wholly or 
in part in heat production in the manner deseribed 
by thermodynamics. The mechanical energy turns 
“from itself” into heat and to a certain extent is 
sacrificed. In the analogy there appear on the one 
side white sensation and heat, and on the other side 
eolor tone and movement. The color tones form a 
closed quality series, a one-dimensional totality. The 
movement of a body in a plane represents a con- 
tinuum of the same diversity (Mannigfaltigkeit). 
The author discusses the relation of each color in 
the color triangle to the “ white point” in terms of 
direction from the “ white point.” The essential part 


of the analogy is contained in the following sum- 
mary: visual sensation tends to decline and take on 
the characteristies of achroma in the same way that 
mechanical energy tends towards heat. White is 
the “lowest” of the visual qualities, just as heat is 
the “lowest” form of energy. The answer to the 
question whether there are in the two spheres some- 
what similar conditions, is that there must exist ¢cer- 
tain dominating factors (Chancen), in the eye for 
the white sensation and in nature for the heat pro- 
duction.—W. Berry (Rochester). 

2592. Heinonen, O. Zum Problem der Frek- 
venzanderungen der Myopie. (On the problem of 
the frequency changes in myopia). Acta Opth., 1929, 
7, 301-320.—A diseussion of the frequency of 
myopia in school children in Sweden through the last 
forty or fifty years. It appears that the unmistak- 
able decline in the frequency of myopia in the high 
schools cannot be regarded without qualification as 
due entirely to the program of school hygiene and 
pedagogical reform. Rather it would appear that the 
changes in the schoo] material must be given a promi- 
nent place in considering the facts. If this be the case 
it is not permissible to cite the frequency decline as 
a proof against the conception that myopia is for the 
most part an endogenous anomaly—W. Berry 
(Rochester). 


2593. Helsmoortel, J., Jr., & Nyssen, R. Etude 
de la douleur accompagnant les excitations auditives 
intenses. (A study of the pain accompanying in- 
tense auditory excitations.) J. de newr. et de psy- 
chiat., 1929, 29, 585-594—An elaboration of an 
earlier report of experiments on 18 individuals by 
means of the Ziind-Burguet apparatus for auditory 
reeducation. It was found that the pain provoked by 
an intense sound disappeared gradually after a few 
seconds, though the intensity of the auditory excitation 
continued unchanged. If auditory stimuli are applied 
in regular intervals (for instance 30 seconds stim- 
ulus and 30 seconds interval) the duration of the 
pain decreases gradually and often disappears en- 
tirely. The eurve of disappearance of pain in such a 
series falls rapidly in the beginning and more slowly 
later on. If, through application of such a series of 
stimuli, the pain has disappeared on one side, the 
sensibility to pain on the other side is increase 
which shows (1) in a greater subjective intensity o 
the pain; (2) in a longer duration of the pain dur- 
ing the first stimulations, and (3) at times in a 
longer series of applications necessary to arrive at 
the disappearance of pain. These phenomena of 
adaptation and sensitization were verified for sounds 
of different pitch. After a rest period of about 
hour, adaptation is found to be very incomplete an 
after longer intervals there remains no influence on 
the effect of new stimulations. In some individuals 
the sensitization is less durable than the adaptation. 
Persons with labyrinth deafness show, like normals, 
a pain reaction to intense auditory stimuli which de- 
ereases, as above described, in intensity but less in 
duration —H. C. Syz (New York City). 

2594. LaMar, N. C. Tests for sensibility. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1930, 23, 228-239.—Results of the 
investigations of tests for sensibility among “ nor- 
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mal” ‘subjects warrant the following conclusions: 
(1) “Normal” subjects make many errors identical 
with those obtained in testing “ pathologic ” sensory 
material. (2) Many subjects are suggestible, and it 
is best that the examiner refrain from confusing his 
subjects should good results be obtained. (3) The 
mistakes made by “ normal” subjects may be attrib- 
uted in part to the tests and methods themselves, but 
largely to lack of atteniion and concentration on the 
part of both the subject and the examiner. (4) In 
the test for the appreciation of similarity and differ- 
ence in textures the high percentage of errors en- 
countered with identical pieces of silk and linen- 
wool, and velvet to a lesser extent, is difficult to ex- 
plain entirely on the basis of a lack of attention and 
concentration. Some subjects may never have 
learned to use the sense of touch where the finer 
qualities of stuffs are concerned. (5) Lastly, it is 
believed that these tests may be used in an ordinary 
hospital examining room with good results, and that 
the interpretation of the observations is greatly fa- 
cilitated providing one has an appreciation of what 
the “normal” subject does under similar cireum- 
stances of testing—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 


2595. Lau, E. Wher den Zusammenhang von op- 
tischer und akustischer Wahrnehmung und seine 
praktische Bedeutung. (The harmony of visual 
and auditory perceptions and its practical signifi- 
cance.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 15-17.—Per- 
ception of intensity of sound is not only a function 
of the vibration intensity, but also involves a re- 
sponse to a complete situation. Whether auditory 
stimuli are perceived as close or distant, loud or 
weak, depends upon the harmonious interection of 
all the senses. This may be demonstrated by a 
simple experiment. Let the experimenter stand at a 
distance far enough away from the subject so that 
the latter cannot understand him very clearly when 
he is not speaking loudly. Then let the subject ob- 
serve the experimenter with an opera glass. He will 
find that now he can understand the experimenter 
much more clearly. Changing the visual perception 
will alter the perception of the sound. This and other 
experiments based on the same principle are de- 
scribed in this article; and a practical application to 
training in public speaking is suggested—C. Burri 
(Chicago). 

2596. Mann, W. L. The seventh sense (vestibu- 
lar or balance sense) in aviation. Military Surgeon, 
1929, 65, 1-23——A summary of the importance of 
the vestibular sense in aviation, its physiology, com- 
parative anatomy of its organs, and the experimental 
work on vestibular responses. ' Tests, for prospective 
aviators, of various functions of the vestibular sense 
are outlined. Bibliography.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


2597. Marinesco, G., & Sava, V. Audition colorée. 
(Colored hearing.) Bull. Sect. Sci. Acad. Rowmaine, 
1929, 12, 4-5.—A short article dealing with audi- 
tory-visual synesthesia in artists and in acquired 
blindness. He finds that outward projection of the 
optical image occurs in the case of many blind peo- 
ple. He holds that such synesthesia is an individual 
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characteristic depending upon the peculiarities of the 
underlying neural center.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2598. Noji, R. Wher optisch erzwungene parallele 
Rollungen des Auges. (On optically produced 
parallel rollings of the eyes.) Graefes Arch. f. 
Ophth., 1929, 122, 562-571.—Employing a purely 
optical method, the author has succeeded in causing 
the eyes to perform swivel rotations in the same sense 
around the optic axis. For this purpose haploscopi- 
cally presented line contours were used in conjunc- 
tion with a monocular linear after-image. The great- 

t amount of rolling produced was 7° or 8°. 

hese movements resemble fusion movements in re- 
gard to effect of practice, temporal course, and after- 
duration. After parallel rolling has been achieved 
the subjective vertical is mediated by that retinal 
meridian which is now objectively vertical. There is 
thus a readjustment of retinal space values.—D. 
McL. Purdy (Kansas). 

2599. Rgnne, H. Normale und anormale Farben- 
systeme und ihre gegenseitige Beziehung. (Normal 
and abnormal color systems and their interrelations.) 
Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1929, 122, 493-561.—The 
author presents a mathematical analysis of a large 
quantity of spectral color mixture data for normal 
and abnormal observers, gathered chiefly by H. Lar- 
sen. He finds that the deuteranope accepts the equa- 
tions of the normal trichromat and also those of the 
deuteranomalous subject, but rejects those of the 
protanomalous subject. For the protanope, normal 
trichromatie and protanomalous equations are valid, 
but deuteranomalous equations are not. On the basis 
of luminosity curves, it is deduced that all the data 
ean be explained in terms of five gauging curves, A, 
B, C, D and E. Of these the curve E is common to 
all classes. B, C and E are the familiar red, green 
and violet curves of the normal trichromat. The 
deuteranope has only two curves, B and E, while the 
protanope has only C and E. The deuteranomalous 
subject has B and E as his middle curve and short- 
wave curve respectively, and in addition he pos- 
sesses a long-wave curve A in the infra-red. The 
protanomalous subject has C and E as his extreme 
curves, together with a middle curve D which is pe- 
euliar to his type of color system. Many numerical 
results and graphical constructions are given.—D. 
MeL. Purdy (Kansas). 


2600. Schoenberg, M. J. Prismoskopische Peri- 
metrie. Eine neue Methode zur Aufzeichnung 
parazentraler Skotome und anderer Defekte des 
Gesichtsfeldes. (Prismoscopic perimentry. A new 
method of recording paracentral scotoma and other 
defects of range of vision.) Klin. Monatsbl. f. 
Augenhk., 1929, 83, 533-544.—The author first em- 
phasizes the difficulty of perimetrie determination of 
limited paracentral scotoma. With many patients 
the perimeter of Makula with its antiquated methods 
is wholly impossible. Schoenberg employs a special 
apparatus, the prismoseope. The basic idea under- 
lying this is: “ As soon as a prism whose base crosses 
the visual axis of an eye looking into a source of 
light no longer calls forth diplopia of the eye, there 
must be present a scotoma of the visual field in the 
direction of the apex of the prism.” The author sees 
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in his prismoscopic perimeter only a verification of 
the classic methods of perimetry, and does not in- 
tend to belittle the latter—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 


2601. Smith, H. 8. Sensations and the constancy 
hypothesis. Monist, 1930, 40, 156~-158.—Reiterates 
the positions of a former paper that (1) there is 
evidence against observable sensations, (2) the criti- 
eal realists’ main argument for the existence of ob- 
servable sensations is open to criticism, and (3) the 
history of philosophy explains the belief in both.— 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2602. Stevens, R. F. When believing is seeing— 
an optical illusion. Science, 1930, 71, 439.—On a 
boat rolling in a heavy sea, the opposite side of the 
room was seen to rise and fall even after the ruling 
out of all the usual clues for the perception of mo- 
tion. It is econeluded that the “vision” was purely 
subjective, the result of an expectation induced by 
sensations from the semi-cireular canals.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2603. Straub, W. Tonqualitat und Tonhdhe. 
(Tone quality and piteh.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1929, 69, 289-395.—Straub was largely influenced by 
G. I. Rich’s article Study of Tonal Attributes (Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1919, 30). Straub, however, defines tone 
quality as the similarity of octave tones (Oktavahn- 
lichkeit) as does Révész; he gives a very detailed de- 
scription of the experiments by which he tried to find 
the threshold of distinction for differences in quality 
and piteh. Findings: (1) if two tones appear equal, 
their differences in pitch must be below the thresh- 
old; (2) the impression of equality of two tones in 
quality and piteh is independent of brightness and 
timbre, even though differences in brightness and 
timbre may disturb the impression; (3) sensitiveness 
for deviations toward a lower pitch is greater than 
for deviations toward a higher piteh; (4) given the 
same brightness, the threshold of distinetion for tone 
quality is about three times as great as for pitch; 
(5) sensitiveness for differences in brightness is 
greater than for differences in pitch. The findings 
are illustrated by many tables and diagrams. Short 
bibliography.—H. M. Beckh (Miinchen). 

2604. Tagawa, 8S. Uber die Beschaffenheit der 
Hornhautoberflache nach Trigeminusdurchschneid- 
ung. (Concerning the condition of the cornea after 
severing of the trigeminal nerve.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 102, 231-250.—The author made his studies 
with urethane-narcotized squirrels. In both severing 
of the trigeminal nerve and facialis desquamation, 
swelling of the epithelium of the surface of the cornea 
set in. The severing of the trigeminal nerve con- 
sistently resulted in a tendency to formation of 
fossa. These, unlike the fossa formed by severance 
of the facialis, gave no sign of reeuperation. These 
fossa the author attributes, with A. v. Tschermak, to 
the tonie affect of the trigeminus—A. B. Herrig 
(Central State Teachers College). 

2605. Zikolentu, K. J. Das physikalische Schema 
einiger Erscheinungen aus dem Gebiet des Raum- 
sehens. (The physical scheme of certain phenomena 
in the realm of visual space.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 102, 325-333.—The author tests the assertion 
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that the size of the ees prism is the determinant 
in an explanation of certain phenomena in the realm 
of visual space. The pigment prism in the region of 
the fovea centralis is from 9 to 13 microns in diam- 
eter, and could not therefore by itself, in view of the 
great unity of vision, explain the minimum separa- 
bile. The author does not hold that the optic pic- 
ture is an imprint of the objective world. With a 
small triangle as visual object no imprint of the tri- 
angle appears on the background of the eye, only a 
photo-chemical process in the contiguous prisms. Ac- 
cording to Zikolentu the pereeption of two separate 
ints is a process of separation of two stimulations 
in time and the minimum separabile is the lower 
limit of this ability. The separation occurs through 
minimal eye-movements, by means of which the optic 
picture is projected from one prism upon the other. 
—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 261%, 2621.] 
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2606. Herrig, J. P. The measurenient of liking 
and disliking. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 159-196. 
—aAs a preliminary attack upon the general problem 
of motivation, experiments were performed _ the 
affective reactions of children to the tastes of a few 
substances. Measurement was in terms of move- 
ments of acquisition and rejection, and in terms of 
estimates by two or three judges of the amount of 
seeking or avoiding shown in the child’s behavior. 
The reliability of these estimates is high, as is their 
validity when measured in two different ways. When 
continued reaction to a single isolated substance was 
studied, it was found that pleasant tastes became less 
pleasant and unpleasant tastes less unpleasant as the 
days passed. When response to the single taste had 
reached a plateau, a second stimulus, opposite in 
sign to the first, was introduced. This resulted in a 
breaking of the plateau, and is deseribed as an af- 
fective conditioning which means “ change in amount 
of liking for a stimulus R,, which shows concomitant 
variation with change in amount of response to some 
other stimulus, Re.” In all experimental series the 
greatest single uniformity was in change toward in- 
difference. Extensive tables present the data.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Arkansas). 

2607. Strauss, H. Das Zusammenschrecken. 
(Fright.) J. f. Psychol. w. Newr., 1929, 39, 111-232. 
—Various groups of normal and mentally and phys- 
ieally diseased patients were subjected to sudden 
fright by means of a revolver shot, and their motor 
behavior recorded by means of motion pictures. The 
primary fear reaction is the same for all subjects, 
varying only in intensity and duration. This con- 
sists of two phases, (1) a tensing of the muscles of 
the entire body so that the body is drawn into small 
compass, and (2) a relaxation of the muscles. The 
two phases oceur very rapidly, so that the entire re- 
action lasts less than a second. A secondary fear 
reaction follows after a varying interval. This reac- 
tion is less predictable. It may consist of looking 
toward the source of the sound, of defense behavior, 
or of flight. Likewise the secondary reaction varies 
greatly in intensity. There is no evident relation be- 
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tween the intensity of the primary reaction and that 
of the secondary, nor is the secondary reaction de- 
pendent in intensity on sex or age. Certain physical 
and mental diseases seem to tend to reduce the in- 
tensity of the reactions. The important factor seems 
to be the readiness with which aitention is aroused, 
rather than any differences in muscle tonus or the 
like—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2645, 2647, 2652, 2740, 2754.] 
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2608. Alsberg, M. Die verminderte Zurechnungs- 
fahigkeit. (Impaired judgment capacity.) Krimi- 
nalist. Monatsh., 1929, 3, 221-222.—The author de- 
fends his concept of verminderte Zurechnungs- 
fihigkeit. He cites cases to illustrate the fact that 
an individual may be perfectly sound from the med- 
ieal point of view and yet show himself incapable of 
sound reasoning.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2609. Bowman, H. L. The relation of reported 
preference to performance in problem solving. 
Univ. Missouri Bull., 1929, 30. Pp. 52.—An experi- 
mental testing of the theory of interest in relation to 
learning capacity. The bulletin contains a statement 
of the problem, the method of research, the subjects, 
procedures, results, ete.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


2610. Kern, B. Wirkungsformen der UWbung: 
Beitrige zur Psychologie der Arbeit. (Varieties of 
practice effect: contributions to the psychology of 
work.) Miinster: Helios Verlag, 1930. Pp. ix+ 
508. M. 35.—This volume presents the results of ten 
years’ experimentation on the factors influencing the 
shape of the learning curve. The first or theoretical 
portion criticizes the use of psychological tests in 
school and business. noting particularly the deficien- 
cies in validity and control of the subject’s “ mental 
set.” Little is known about the limits of practica- 
bility of the various psychotechnical ante, or their 
precise diagnostic and prognostic value. It is espe- 
cially important to know at what stage of develop- 
ment a person’s relative ability in a function becomes 
stable, but this eannot be determined from the typical 

ractice or work curves because of (1) lack of uni- 
orm motivation, (2) unequal adaptability to experi- 
mental conditions, (3) differences in fatigability, (4) 
varying physiological limits. Fluctuations in posi- 
tion at the beginning of the practice series are prob- 
ably due to initial inhibitions and shifts thereafter 
to changes in attitude and disposition; and at all 
stages varying degrees of voluntary effort are effec- 
tive. The experimental section reports a cooperative 
research planned by the author. Gymnasium and 
university students of the Westphalian district 
served as subjects. Six major tests were employed: 
(1) the point-series of Goldschmidt, (2) a labyrinth 
test (pencil-tracing), (3) addition, (4) letter-digit 
substitution, (5) letter-cancellation, (6) rhyming. 
Stability of individual performance was measured 
in each ease by a threefold check: comparative line 

phs in which approximate parallelism indicated 
ity, correlation coefficients between trials becom- 
ing progressively higher with little change after a 
certain interval, and percentage of group constancy. 
The principal results and conclusions are: (1) The 
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ontogenetic law of practice. The younger the sub- 
ject the lower his initial accomplishment, but the 
higher his percentage increase through drill. (2) 
The differential law of practice. Low initial achieve- 
ment is associated with high absolute gains, and vice 
versa. This, however, is a spurious law due to the 
masking effect of inhibitions at the beginning. No 
“ levelling ” tendencies are involved, for after the first 
week the variabilities remain constant. (3) The law of 
practice sequence. Functions of the first order, i.e. 
relatively simple abilities employing a unitary mental 
process, approach stability before functions of the sec- 
ond order, i.e., more complex processes composed of 
partial functions. (4) The shortest practice periods 
distributed over the longest possible time are max- 
imally efficient. (5) In no case was the limit of im- 
provement reached or even suspected, despite months 
of continuous practice. (6) Stability of relative 
position is never reached in the early trials. In some 
tests an individual attains his “ permanent” niche 
within a week; with others, it may require seven 
weeks. However, once the stability level is correctly 
determined it is never lost. Vocational guidance and 
selection suffer severely from this finding, because 
they operate in terms of data acquired at an initial 
sitting. A bibliography of 428 titles is appended.— 
G. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania State). 

2611. Lyon, B. Improve your memory; concen- 
tration the key to mental mastery. Boston: Lo- 
throp, 1930. Pp. 272. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2612. Schultz, J. H. Mehrsinnige Reizworte als 
Kunstgriff im Assoziationsversuch. (Ambiguous 
stimulus words as an artifice in association.) Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 135-137.—As a useful 
device in experiments on association, Schultz makes 
the following recommendation: Establish a set for 
words of a certain category by the use of stimulus 
words which do not concern the particular complex 
of the experiment. Then present a stimulus word 
which has a double meaning, one in the previously 
aroused category and the other referring to the com- 
plex. If the subject resists the previous set, thus 
using the second meaning of the word, it will indicate 
intensity of the complex.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


[See also abstract 2681.] 
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2613. Burridge, W. On the excitation processes 
of the conscious and subconscious mind. J. Ment. 
Sci., 1929, 75, 371-394.—On the basis of previously 

ublished observations on the heart muscle of the 

rog, it is concluded that a living tissue possesses in 
its electrolytes and in its state of colloidal aggrega- 
tion two independent sources of the potential termed 
excitability. Their interaction gives the excitation 
process, which in turn evokes the responses. Also, 
any response of a particular size can have behind it 
any one of an infinite series of excitation processes, 
differing only in the relative ppesion of their two 
components. This proportion determines behavior. 
Applying these principles to mental phenomena, it 
is to be assumed that every nerve-cell must have at 
its disposal two independent sources of energy for 
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framing its excitation processes. Of these it has 
been determined from experiments with alcohol that 
the electrolytes mediate “higher” processes and 
states of colloidal aggregation the “lower.” Excita- 
tion processes, however, take place in a different 
structure from that which responds and do not nee- 
essarily evoke the responding organ’s aetivity. 
Hence in any group of nerve cells two levels of ac- 
tivity are presumed: the one serves to conduct or 
frame an ordinary excitation process; the other 
frames excitation processes which have greater ionic 
efficiency, to excite conscious activity of the respond- 
ing organ. Excitation processes of the first level 
belong to the subeonscious, those of the second level 
to the conscious. Conscious processes thus require 
three factors, viz., a responding organ, and an ex- 
citing organ possessing two independent sources of 
the potential termed exeitability. The two poten- 
tials interact in the excitation process, which, ac- 
cording to its ionic efficiency, does or does not evoke 
conscious activity of the responding o .—H. 


2614. Pilimonoff, I. N. Zur embryonal und post- 
embryonal Entwicklung der Grosshirnrinde des 
Menschen. (The embryonic and post-embryonie de- 
velopment of the cerebral cortex of the human.) J. 
f. Psychol. u. Neuwr., 1929, 39, 323-330.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford ). 


2615. Hess, L., & Faltischek, J. Wher die Funk- 
tion der vegetativen Mittelhirn-Zentren. (On the 
function of the vegetative center of the mid-brain.) 
Klin. Woch., 1929, 8, 1806-1808.—Giving medinal 
to norma! individuals does not influence the secretion 
of the stomach; the same is true in cases of parkin- 
sonism. However, while the individual is under the 
influence of medinal, if atropin is subcutaneously 
given there results a paralysis of the vagus nerves and 
an increase of adrenalin effects. This is due to the ef- 
fect medina] has on the mid-brain—R. H. Wate 
(Arkansas). 


2616. Mills, C. K. Cerebral localization and fail- 
ures in written languages. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 
1929, 22, 1127-1134.—In cerebral localization all 
percept or projection centers take part in language 
recognition, spoken or written; but the concrete con- 
cept or association areas and the higher psychic re- 
gions of the brain coneerned with perfecting lan- 
guages both by synthesis and by final analysis have 
a dominant influence in preserving language from im- 
pairment or destruction. The whole of the dual and 
complicated cerebral apparatus may be involved more 
or less in strephosymbolia or the twisted language 
group. With work such as that of Orton, and with 
correct training in the schools, phonetic methods, 
formal conversation, ete., improvement in language 
would be noted. A diseussion follows the paper— 
E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2604, 2666, 2669.] 
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2617. [Anon.] Warum ermiidet man so leicht? 
Moderne Richtlinien und Winke. (Why does one 
fatigue so easily? Modern tendencies and sugges- 
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tions.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 381-383.— 
Causes for fatigue are many, both physical and psy- 
chical—habitual poor thinking, influence of training, 
milieu, family, museular tension, ete. Author diag- 
noses a case of habitual fatigue, the causes lying in 
the thought-life, a combination of thinking, ye 
anxieties and training. Remedy lay in release 0 
negative complexes and substitution of positive ones. 
Not only do personalities affect one another; every 
object, every circumstance may become causal in 
conditioning one to fatigue. It has been declared 
that colors have an effect upon the emotions. Work 
that is not pleasing is a potent source of psychic as 
well as physical fatigue. Resistances must be 
avoided, as they affect energy and health. Through 
right thinking buoyaney and bodily tone arise. 
Thought processes may stimulate the blood supply 
to desired portions of the body, a fact known but too 
little used. Since it is desirable that each develop 
his highest capacity, all means for conserving energy 
are valuable—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers 
College). 

2618. Bartels, M. tsber willkiirliches Augenzittern 
und iiber die Bedingungen, unter den ein organisch 
bedingtes Augenzittern wieder willkiirlich hervor- 
gerufen werden kann. (Concerning voluntary 
nystagmus and the conditions under which an or- 
ganically determined nystagmus may again be called 
forth voluntarily.) Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 84, 3-13.—The pure acquired nystagmus, first 
studied accurately by Briickner, usually accompanies 
convergence and miosis. The oscillations are usually 
horizontal, but also vertical and rotary. It is there- 
fore a pendulum vibration rather than a jerky move- 
ment. The author observed a case in which eye 
movements started in the standing position, in lying 
on the abdomen or on either side. He carried for- 
ward his work to a study of blood congestion in the 
head as causal in nystagmus. He finally demands 
further development of methods of investigation, at 
present too inadequate, to discriminate between spon- 
taneous nystagmus and the acquired type—A. B. 
Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


2619. Hardy, M. C. The effect of distribution of 
practice in learning a stylus maze. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 10, 85-96.—The aim of this investigation 
was to see how human subjects might compare with 
animal subjects in distributed learning in the maze. 
Using Warden’s results with rats as the data for 
animals, the author confined her experiment to human 
adults. A total of eleven groups of subjects with an 
average of 24 subjects to a group was used. The 
pattern of the stylus maze was a duplicate of that 
used by Warden in his investigation with white rats. 
In addition to the intervals and trials used by War- 
den the author included a group having seven trials. 
A buzzer rang when the subjects reached the point 
that, in Warden’s study, had been the food box. The 
results of this study compared with those found by 
Warden are summarized as follows: “ Warden found 
a definite relation between speed of learning and 
length of interval—a relation which was the same 
for his one-trial, three-trial, and five-trial groups. 
We find no relation between these two factors with 
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our five-trial groups; they are definitely related to 
each other with our three-trial groups, but the char- 
acter of thie relation is radically different from that 
discovered by Warden. In Warden’s results the 
twelve-hour interval was the best and the five-day 
interval the poorest; with our results the one-day 
interval is the poorest and the four-day interval the 
best. Warden found that the speed of learning was 
inversely related to the number of trials given per 
day with but two exceptions, viz., the groups having 
five trials per day with the intervals of three and five 
days. We find no conclusive evidence of any rela- 
tionship between these two factors of speed of learn- 
ing and the number of trials for each practice period. 
On the basis of these comparative data, we are 
_ forced to conclude that the optimal distribution of 

trials varies with the type of organism employed.”— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2620. Maikov, 8. [The phenomenon of “ réflexe 
pendulaire” in the normal knee jerk.] Oboz. 
eae nevr. i refl. im. Bekhtereva, 1929, 4, 275.— 

n 1916 André Thomas described a special variation 
in the knee jerk found in patients suffering from 
cerebellar disease, which he called “réflexe pendu- 
laire.” When a patient was allowed to sit on a high 
stool with his feet hanging down, the stimulation of 
the quadriceps tendon resulted in a series of to-and-- 
fro swayings of the leg, resembling the oscillations of 
a pendulum. This abnormal reflex was very marked 
in the unilateral affections of the cerebellum. These 
findings were later confirmed by Austregesilo (Rev. 
Neur., 1927, No. 3). Both authors make only vague 
references to the occurrence of the reflex in normal 
people. To check this phenomenon, the author de- 
cided to see how often this reflex oceurs in normal 
people. A special high stool was designed with auto- 
matic devices, releasing the reflex hammer, so that 
it would strike the tendon with the same amount of 
foree. The amplitude of the oscillations of the knee 
was registered by a reflexograph, making tracings on 
a smoked drum. 150 students of the State School of 
Physical Education were used as subjects in this ex- 
periment. 113 were men and 37 women. The same 
emotional state was attempted in all cases by sug- 
gesting to the subject the desire for conscious pas- 
sivity. As a result of the experiment, the author 
found out that the tendency toward pendular sway- 
ing of the leg, with several to-and-fro oscillations, is 
observed in most healthy people. More than six 
oscillations is probably pathological. The tendency 
to oscillations of the leg when the knee jerk is tested 
is midway between the complete absence of oscilla- 
tions in encephalitis and a large number of oscilla- 
tions in cerebellar disease—J. Kasanin (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

2621. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitterkunde. (A con- 
tribution to nystagmus.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 
1929, 123, 52-69.—The author analyzes a case of 
nystagmus among miners “with jerky movements.” 
He first :aquires into the problem of the relationship 
of two horizontal vibrations of varying frequency to 
eye fixation, especially as to shifting into the hori- 
zontal. The frequency of the oscillation increases 
with the leftward movement, the rightward move- 


ments diminishing considerably. With the rightward 
wandering of the eye, the vibration reaches its 
greatest strength in amplitude and frequency of oscil- 
lation near the center and a little to the right of it, 
and by continued rightward movement becomes 
weaker and finally ceases altogether. With the u 
ward wandering of the eye the amplitude of the 
oscillation and the jerky movements increase. The 
writer further investigates the conditions of optic 
rotary nystagmus, also those of vestibular rotary and 
after-nystagmus. The peculiarities of these vibra- 
tions he attributes to those causes which account for 
the appearance of vestibular nystagmus among 
miners. Optic as well as vestibular modes of stimu- 
lation make possible, in accord with definite laws, 
quite marked variations between spontaneous and 
stimulated nystagmus. An interesting interference 
phenomenon arises between spontaneous and acquired 
nystagmus when weak stimulation is employed (as 
vestibular after-reaction following cessation of rotary 
movement).—A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers 
College). 

2622. Vaughn, J., & Diserens, C. M. The rela- 
tive effects of various intensities of punishment on 
learning and efficiency. J. Comp. Psychol., 1930, 10, 
55-66.—Each of the 18 human subjects was given 
one trial in running a stylus maze for each of three 
intensities of shock. One trial was given without 
shock. The authors wished to discover “ whether 
learning and efficiency are affected in a similar man- 
ner under like intensities of punishment.” Time and 
errors were automatically recorded. The results 
showed that an increase in the intensity of the pun- 
ishment reduced the average reaction time, i.e., of 
withdrawal from the cul-de-sac. The authors at- 
tribute this result to an increased degree of “ atten- 
tion ” with an inerease in the intensity of the punish- 
ing factor. They say, “an increase in the intensity 
of punishment created a readiness and an eagerness 
to react that was not typical for the preceding in- 
tensity.” Increases in the intensity of punishmen 
however, were generally accompanied by an incre 
number of entrances into blind alleys. There were 
a few exceptions but, “the records in general indi- 
eate that learning progresses more slowly as the in- 
tensity of the punishment for errors becomes greater.” 
Increased time with an increase in the intensity of 
punishment was also noticeable. However, a few sub- 
jects required less time with a high degree of punish- 
ment than with a low degree of punishment. The 
authors conclude that “the span of attention for any 
motivating condition is fully as important as the mo- 
tivating condition in determining the character of the 
response.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2623. Waggoner, R. W., & Ferguson, W. G. The 
development of the plantar reflex in children. Arch. 
Neur. ¢ Psychiat., 1930, 23, 619-633.—The intensity 
of the stimulus in a determination of the plantar re- 
action is important since it is a skin reflex. In a 
large number of cases there may be a reversal of the 
type of reaction to the same stimulus when the sub- 
ject passes from the sleeping to the waking state. 
The condition of the subject is important, the foot 
should be warm and the muscles relaxed as much as 
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possible. The plantar reactions are variable during 
the first few days, but with the proper stimulus are 
predominantly pure extension. Extension of the 
great toe with flexion of the others is much more fre- 
quent than pure flexion. Extension of the great toe 
with flexion of the others is predominant at 6 months, 
while at this period pure flexion and pure extension 
about equal each other. At one year, the reaction has 
become almost entirely that of the adult flexion. 
Studies of children at various ages indicate that the 
change from one type of reaction to another is grad- 
ual.—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


2624. Castle, E. 8. Phototropism and the light- 
sensitive system of Phycomyces. J. Gen. Physiol., 
1930, 13, 421-435.—The reaction times of both the 
direct growth response and the phototropie bending 
response of the sporangiophore Phycomyces to light 
are compound, and are made up of at least three 
components: (1) an exposure period during which 
photochemical changes oceur; (2) a latent period in- 
volving the products of the photochemical activity; 
and (3) an action time occupying an interval before 
the reaction appears. The reaction time for each 
type of response is constant above a certain intensity 
of illumination, but below that value the reaction 
time increases as the exposure time increases. The 
reaction times of each mode of response vary simi- 
larly as a function of the duration of exposure to 
light. This leads the author to conelude that the 
two responses are based on the same light-sensitive 
system. This is in harmony with the theory of 
Blaauw. If a constant (representing the action- 
time) is subtracted from either mode of response, the 
reciprocals of the resulting numbers foliow a linear 
sequence when plotted against the duration of the ex- 
posure to light. Henee, the rate of the process oc- 
curring during the latent period is considered to be 
directly proportional to the amount of preceding 
chemical change.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


2625. Dashiell, J. F. Direction orientation in 
maze running by the white rat. Comp. Psychol. 
Monog., 1930, 7, No. 2. Pp. 72.—A number of ex- 
periments are reported in which white rats showed a 
“ direction-orienting tendency that operates inde- 
pendently of specific stimuli to particular local move- 
ments, and enables it, when physical conditions per- 
mit, to pursue pathways never before trod, yet with- 
out false turns or wrong directions.” In an open- 
alley maze that offered several crossing alternative 
and equal-length pathways from the entrance to the 
food box the rats learned to run in the direction of 
the food box without fixating any particular pathway, 
yet without making any errors. A number of con- 
trols for sensory cues were made, the experimenter 
was elireinated from the situation, but the same di- 
rectional tendeney prevailed. The author concludes, 
therefore, that “the performance must be controlled 
intra-organically.” fn subsequent experiments it 
was shown that the directional tendency is somewhat 
modified by the manner in which the animal enters 
the maze. “The direction of entrance was varied 
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specifically or was left to chance; and, there was a 
striking preponderance of trials in which the animal 
followed out its initial orientation.” The author 
says, “ We have shown, then, that when an animal is 
learning a maze it is not simply integrating a chain 
of conditioned reflexes, not organizing a simple serial 
pattern of diserete units. Some more general func- 
tion is being established.” A survey of the literature 
on maze learning and related work does not yield a 
satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon, hence 
the author hazards the hypothesis’ that “When a rat 
first enters the maze there may be set up some kind 
of kinesthetic or organic posturing or set (devel- 
oped in preceding trials), determined by the ani- 
mail’s position when proceeding up the entrance pas- 
sage way. Then, as the animal traverses the maze 
and encounters obstacles forcing it to turn right or 
left, a persisting segment of the initial orientation 
may inhibit specifie stepping movements antagonistic 
to it and facilitate those consonant with it. Compen- 
satory correcting movements when an animal is forced 
out of line may strengthen this selective function.” 
60 references.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2626. Higginson, G. D. The after-effects of certain 
emotional situations upon maze learning among white 
rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1930, 10, 1-10.—The “ emo- 
tional” situations were fear and anger provoking. 
“ Fear” was elicited by placing the rat in a cage in 
close proximity to a cat. “ Anger” was incited by 
pinching the rat’s tail and stimulating its nose with 
a straw. All of the animals were males of approxi- 
mately the same age. The maze was of the Watson 
cireular type. The results show that anger and fear 
of the varieties aroused by these conditions, when 
incited immediately before introduction into the 
maze, lead to an increase (1) in the time spent by 
the rat in running the maze, as well as the total time 
required for learning it; (2) in the degree of varia- 
bility of performance from trial to trial; (3) in the 
total distance travelled; (4) in the number of errors; 
and (5) in the number of trials necessary for n stery. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2627. Ruch, T. C. The discrimination ability of 
albino rats measured by a triple-unit inclined plane 
discrimination apparatus. J. Comp. Psychol., 1930 
10, 11-34.—A desire to bring within the scope of 
the discrimination method the proprioceptive group 
of sense organs led the author to devise an inclined 
plane discrimination apparatus consisting essentially 
of two alleys of different inclination, a standard and 
a variable. “The apparatus consists of an entrance 
chamber, three identical units which are successively 
discriminated, and an end food box where the animal 
feeds momentarily at the end of each run. Each unit 
consists of a horizontal platform and two alleys so 
hinged to the floor of the horizontal chamber that 
they can be changed to various degrees of inclina- 
tion from the horizontal. The horizontal platforms 
(except the first) are divided into two V-shaped 
areas. ... The first V-shaped area serves to ‘cen- 
ter’ the animal for the succeeding discrimination and 
the second constitutes an ‘alley choice chamber’ lead- 
ing into two alleys.” The upper end of each alley 
was wired with an electric grid. If the animal went 
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so far up the plane as to step on the grid, this was 
counted an error. Unless the animal steps into the 
“ punishment ” alley before making his final response 
the discrimination is called an “ambiguous” one. 
Errors and discriminations have been combined into 
a derived score, the error-entrance ratio. The author 
studied the performance of two groups of animals 
from the aspects of reliability of measures, ease of 
mastery, and limits of discriminatory ability. The 
chief results were as follows: “ (1) Reliability co- 
efficients for measures obtained on the apparatus 
varied widely depending on the manner in which 
they were computed... the apparatus compares 
not unfavorably with other animal learning appa- 
ratuses now in use. (2) The median number of 
trials required by a group of 24 animals to discrimi- 
nate a difference of 10 degrees in inclination to the 
point of 5 consecutive trials (15 choices) without 
error was 18.9 trials (56.7 choices). ... A second 
group on a problem of 7 degrees inclination differ- 
ence was inferior to the first group in ability to dis- 
eriminate. (3) The ability of 23 animals to dis- 
eriminate successively smaller differences in inclina- 
tion was determined. According to the first threshold 
determination, 96 per cent of the group discriminated 
an inclination difference of 4 degrees, 70 per cent 
discriminated 3 degrees difference, 52 per cent dis- 
criminated 2 degrees, and 4 per cent discriminated 
1 degree difference. The median threshold value for 
the group was 1.9 degrees difference. . . . (4) Three 
animals which had previously discriminated a dif- 
ference of 1 degree made approximately the chance 
expectation of errors when there was no difference 
in the inclination of the alleys. No cues apart from 
the inclination of the pathways from the horizontal 
appear to be sufficient basis for the diserimination 
habit."—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2628. Simpson, R. M. Adaptive behavior in cir- 
cus movements of the dog following brain lesion. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1930, 10, 67-83.—The author 
found that removal of a plug from one side of the 
cortex of the dog led to cireus movements. Reedu- 
cation, by means of a discrimination problem, led to a 
gradual dropping off of the circus movements and the 
eventual regaining of the power of straightforward 
movement. Cireus movements recurred, however, 


when a sudden emergency (fight with another dog) 


arose. The deg “spun round like a top . . . excite- 
ment increased the number of turns.” In concluding 
his observations the author says, “Since we have 
shown that the dog makes more cireus movements 
when confronting a problematical situation, even 
after the wound has thoroughly healed, it seems 
plausible to conclude that cireus movements can be 
explained best in terms of the upset in balance be- 
tween inhibition and directive compulsion. The proc- 
esses of inhibition and activation in the higher cen- 
ters constitute the essential essence of mental 
phenomena. Circus movements in the dog are caused 
by injuring the instrument which regulates behavior. 
The adaptive features of cireus movements have been 
neglected in the past. Biologists have given us eight 
different explanations for circus movements... . 
There is somethi..g lacking in all these explanations. 
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Adaptation is the significant point. We must con- 
sider the varied and modified responses with refer- 
ence to desired ends in explaining cireus movements.” 
The previous work on cireus movements, experimental 
and theoretical, is reviewed at some length. The au- 
thor feels that his results support those of Lashley 
and Franz on the reeducation of animals with cere- 
bral lesions.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2629. Valentine, BR. The effects of punishment 
for errors on the maze learning of rats. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1930, 10, 35-53.—F our groups of rats, 185 
animals in all, were used in this experiment to test 
the effects of punishment with electric shock on maze 
learning. One group of animals learned the maze 
without punishment for errors, one group learned it 
with punishment throughout the entire training 
series, one learned the maze without punishment for 
errors up to the point where learning was considered 
half completed and was punished for all errors made 
thereafter, and the fourth group was allowed to learn 
without punishment until learning was considered 
three-fourths complete. Two mazes were used, a 16- 
unit and a 14-unit. The same procedure was re- 
peated on each maze. Relearning experiments were 
also conducted. The results show that “ (1) Punish- 
ment for errors throughout learning results in a 
large decrease in errors compared to learning with- 
out punishment.... (2) Punishment for errors 
when introduced at the 50 per cent point and con- 
tinued thereafter, results in a decrease in errors com- 

ared to learning without punishment... . (3) 

unishment for errors when introduced at the 75 
per cent point results in a decrease in errors com- 

ared to learning without punishment... . (4) 

unishment for errors introduced at the 75 per cent 
point and continued thereafter, decreases total errors 
as much or more than does punishment introduced 
at the 50 per cent point... . (5) When punishment 
is introduced in the middle of learning and continued 
thereafter, its effect on errors is largely determined 
by individual differences in susceptibility to dis- 
turbance by punishment. Such individual differences 
did not appear when punishment was given for errors 
throughout learning nor when punishment was intro- 
duced near the end of learning (at the 75 per cent 
point). (6) The stage of learning (defined as a 
stage in error reduction) when punishment is intro- 
duced is an important factor in its effect. (7) If re- 
tention is measured by a single test, the effect of pun- 
ishment throughout learning is to decrease errors in 
that retention test, compared to learning without pun- 
ishment. .. . (8) If retention is tested by the whole 
period of relearning, without further punishment, 
there is no reliable difference between the retention of 
what has been learned with and without punishment. 
(9) It is probable that where relearning is effected 
under a punishment like that used in learning, the 
reduction in error scores accomplished during learn- 
ing will again appear in relearning.” Most of the 
differences are statistically reliable—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2630. Verlaine, L. Li’instinct et l’intelligence 
chez les hyménoptéres. VII. L’abstraction. (In- 
stinct and intelligence in Hymenoptera. VII. Ab- 
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straction.) Ann. Soc. Roy. Zool. de Belg., 1927, 58, 
59-88.—The wasp, Vespa sylvestris, was able to dis- 
criminate between squares, triangles, surfaces of dif- 
ferent brightness, objects of different size, and ob- 
jeets placed in different spatial relationships. The 
author’s basic method was to offer the wasps three 
tubes leading into their nest. In all but one of these 
tubes there was a blind end. By placing the different 
visual stimuli before these tubes he was able to ob- 
serve that the wasps learned to respond positively 
to one and negatively to the other two. After the 
problem was learned and the “signs” were removed 
from the tubes, the wasps responded without restraint 
to all three tubes, hence the author feels that the 
forms, brightnesses, ete., were the effective cues upon 
the basis of which the discriminations were learned. 
He sees evidence in his results for positing the exist- 
ence in wasps of “not only actual elementary sensa- 
tions, but conerete and abstract ideas.” He even as- 
serts that higher intellectual processes may be present 
in the daily life of the wasp.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2631. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. VIII. Note complémentaire sur 
Vabstraction. (Instinet and intelligence in Hy- 
menoptera. VIII. Complementary note on abstrac- 
tion.) Ann. et Bull. Soc. Entom. de Belg., 1928, 68, 
240-250.—The author gives further experiments on 
the discrimination of various stimuli by wasps and 
bees, i.e., various spatial patterns, brightnesses, ete. 
He says, “ One can experimentally provoke in wasps 
and bees psycho-physiologieal processes which offer 
all the appearances of the complex and mysterious 
mental operations that we eall in human psychology 
abstraction.” The author claims, furthermore, that 
comparative psychology is day by day breaking down 
the artificial barriers that traditionally have been 
thought to separate the mentality of man and beast.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2632. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’'intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. IX. La notion du temps. (In- 
stinct and intelligence in Hymenoptera. IX. The 
conception of time.) Ann. et Bull. Soc. Entom. de 
Belg., 1929, 69, 115-125.—In this experiment a group 
of wasps were trained to discriminate between alleys 
of different length. The apparatus was similar to 
that used by White and Tolman in their study of the 
elimination of blind alleys of different length. The 
author concludes that the wasp Vespa germanica 
could, under his conditions, acquire the “ coneept of 
time.”—V. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2633. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. X. La reine des abeilles dispose- 
t-elle & volonté du sexe de ses oeufs? (Instinct and 
intelligence in Hymenoptera. X. Is the queen bee 
able to determine the sex of her eggs?) Ann. et Bull. 
Soc. Entom. de Belg., 1929, 69, 224~238.—Since the 
queen bee is believed to be the mother of all the male 
bees that annually appear in the hive she must, the 
author claims, have “ the extraordinary faculty of de- 
eiding upon the sex of her eggs at the moment when 
she gets ready to deposit them in large or small cells.” 
Several possible explanations, psychical, instinctive, 


ete., are discussed and criticized.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2634. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. XI. La construction des cellules 
hexagonales par les guépes et les abeilles. (Instinct 
and intelligence in Hymenoptera. XI. The construc- 
tion of hexagonal cells by wasps and bees.) Ann. et 
Bull. Soc. Entom. de Belg., 1929, 69, 387-417.—Ob- 
servations and suggested explanations of the behavior 
of wasps and bees in the building of hexagonal cells. 
23 illustrations of types of cells and a bibliography 
of 16 titles —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


2635. Carey, H. R. Sterilizing the fittest. North 
Amer. Rev., 1929, 228, 519-524—The women’s col- 
leges, by influencing their graduates against marriage 
and maternity, are “ breeding unintelligence by ster- 
ilizing intelligence.” College women marry on 
average 1.6 to 2.1 years later than their non-collegi- 
ate sisters. In 1926 only one-fifth of American 
women Ph.D.’s were married and had families. The 
completed families of women of the general popula- 
tion are three times as large as the completed families 
of married women alumnae of similar age. “ High 
achievement for college women works unfavorably 
against marriage and fertility, while for college men 
it accompanies distinct increases in both.” Encourag- 
ing achievement among men college graduates oper- 
ates eugenically; among women dysgenically.— (Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 7100). 

2636. Hutchinson, J. B. The application of the 
“method of maximum likelihood” to the estimation 
of linkage. Genetics, 1929, 14, 519-537.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. Il: 5576). 

2637. Kassel, C. Birth-months of genius. Open 
Court, 1929, 43, 677-695.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. II: 7102). 


2638. EKretechmer, E. The breeding of the mental 
endowments of genius. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 74- 
80.—Researches in Germany have been concerned 
with the biology of genius. That heredity and not 
environmental factors constitutes the fundamental 
eause for the achievements of great talent may be 
considered as definitely established at the present 
stage of our knowledge. Detailed analysis shows that 


there exists not only a hereditary relationship be-- 


tween gifted individuals in general, but that class 
(estate) and family breeding may produce sharply 
defined talent-clans which are endowed with spea.l 
abilities. Genealogical statistics on individual geni- 
uses show that they are not the product of pure 
breeding of class-regional talent only, but rather due 
to eross-breeding of such endowments. The instances 
in which the genius is a cross between different peo- 
ples, tribes or classes, or in which he is a deseendant 
of immigrant families or immigrant — are nu- 
merous.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 
2639. Macpherson, J. The futility of 

mental defectives. Nineteenth Cent., 1929, 106, 805- 
812.—An official report that there is one mental de- 
fective for every hundred individuals in England and 
Wales is given undue attention. It does not mean 
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that defectives are growing any more numerous, but 
that we are more conscious of them and their welfare. 
Many types are due to disease and injury before, 
during, and after birth. Knowledge of the heredi- 
tary basis is unsatisfactory; abnormality does not 
appear to be a recessive character, as Mendelian 
eugenists formerly thought. Whether the defect is 
a germinal taint is also unknown. There is therefore 
no sound scientific ground at present for sterilization 
to prevent increase of defectives. On the grouad of 
economy there may be a case, but it should be so 
stated.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 7103). 


2640. Moll, A. Sterilisierung und Verbrechen. 
(Sterilization and crime.) Kriminalist. Monatsh., 
1929, 3, 211-216.—The author takes a stand against 
sterilization due to a lack of its demonstrated efficacy. 
—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2641. Rosanoff, A. J.. & White, 0. E. Is demen- 
tia praecox inheritable? Should a victim's relatives 
marry? Eugenics, 1929, 2, 22-23.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. 
IT: 7105). 

[See also abstract 2675.] 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


2642. Adler, A. Problems of neurosis. New 
York: Cosmopolitan, 1930. Pp. v+ 244. $3.00.— 
Everyone’s goal is one of superiority, but the special 
method of attaining that goal depends upon certain 
factors in the early environment of the individual, his 
organic equipment, his place in the family, the abili- 
ties and characteristics of his relatives and the degree 
of social feeling he acquires. Within the first five 
years the psychic prototype of his later life is es- 
tablished. This life-plan may be elaborated and dis- 
guised, but remains the key to his later behavior. 
Orientation to the goal may be on the useful side and 
compensation for a particular feeling of inferiority 
be the cause of outstanding success in the world, as 
in the ease of many artists and poets. If, however, 
the individual loses courage or self-confidence in 
facing the three major life problems, society, work 
and love, the striving is diverted to the useless side 
and an individual goal of superiority is attained by 
neurotic symptoms which either directly control the 
environment or furnish an excuse for the avoidance 
of an issue where defeat is feared. Early memories, 
posture in sleeping and waking, as well as dreams 
and ambitions, are clues to the “ style of life.” In all 
neuroses social feeling is lacking. The psychiatrist’s 
réle is essentially that which is normally the mother’s 
in childhood, namely, furnishing the first dependable 
social contact and relationship to the outside world 
of men. The author describes and discusses many 
ease studies in relation to the theories of individual 
psychology.—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


2643. Confrey, B. Practical aspects of social 
personality. Thought, 1929, 4, 205-220.—Presenting 
the point of view of Catholic theology, the author 
holds social personality to be an integration of the 
forces of religion, education and a momentum of 
physical well-being.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 7064). 

2644. Farnell, F. J. Psycho-analytic principles 
and society. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 440-448.—Ac- 
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ceptance of the Freudian principles regarding the sex 
instinct would lead to a better organized society.— 
H. Marshall (Stanford). 

2645. Fowler, J. K. The sthenics. London: Mac- 
millan, 1930. Pp. 81. 3/6.—Every community con- 
tains a group of men who are more highly sensitized 
than others. These “hypersensitives” are far more 
complex than those who are merely neurotic or 
neurasthenic, and to recognize them requires partic- 
ular knowledge. Both the positive and the negative 
characteristics of these individuals are described. 
Napoleon and Lord Curzon are presented as typical 
sthenies, and other men of note are characterized to 
show why they are excluded from the group. It is 
suggested that the basis for the peculiar reactions of 
these persons may be found in abnormal secretion of 
the suprarenal glands—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 

2646. Freud, 8. Three contributions to the theory 
of sex. (4th ed., trans. by A. A. Brill.) Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis. Monog. Ser., No. 7, 1930. Pp. xiv + 104. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2647. Friedmann, B. D. Zur Lehre vom Wesen 
des Temperaments. (Zur charakterologischen frage 
des Zusammenhanges zwischen Quantititen und 
psychischen Qualitaten.) (On the doctrine of the 
nature of temperament. Concerning the charactero- 
logical question of the connection between (psychi- 
eal?) quantities and psychical qualities.) Zsch. f. 
d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 122, 158-174.—A 
critique of Ewald’s attempt to describe temperament 
in terms of psychical quantity and character in terms 
of psychical quality—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2648. Gillespie, R. D. Hypochondria: its defini- 
tion, nosology and psychopathology. Guy’s Hosp. 
Rep., 1928 (Oct.).—Hypochondria is defined as a 
chronic preoccupation with one’s bodily health accom- 
panied by an unjustified conviction of disease which 
withstands any direct attack. There may be no 
physical symptoms and no mental or emotional change 
except depression of mood. It occurs almost ex- 
clusively in men and in the series studied the age 
range is 19 to 60. An investigation of personal char- 
acteristics before the appearance of this condition 
suggests a relation in some cases at least to anal 
erotism. At any rate the cause is probably endo- 

nous rather than in environmental stress—M. A. 

. Lee (Chicago). 

2649. Hawthorn, H. B. Methods of studying per- 
sonality development in rural and urban groups. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 274-283.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 7065). 

2650. Healy, W., Bronner, A. F., & Bowers, A. M. 
The structure and meaning of psychoanalysis. 
New York: Knopf, 1930. Pp. xx + 482+ xxiv. 
$5.00.—The authors have searched the literature ex- 
haustively for the fundamental findings and concepts 


of psychoanalysis, and have presented their results - 


systematically under the main headings Cardinal 
Formulations, Developmental Stages, Oedipus and 
Castration Complexes, Constitutional Pattern and 
Early Experiences, Dynamics and Dynamisms, Be- 
havior—Personality Formation—Conduct, and Ther- 
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apy. The authors’ interest centers around the sixth 
of these, and they have added a few suggestions, 
principally terminological. The main structure is 
presented on the left-hand pages, with important ex- 
planatory and subsidiary material on the mght. Gen- 
eral bibliography and exhaustive index.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2651. Hellwig, A. Okkultismus und forensiche 
Psychologie. (Occultism and forensic psychology.) 
Zsch. f, angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 49-59.—Legal 
psychology would be benefited by a clear understand- 
ing of occult phenomena. Some of the difficulties in 
obtaining such information are indicated. 46 ref- 
erences.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2652. Jones, E. Fear, guilt and hate. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 383-397.—All fear, hate, guilt 
is in relation to the parent. Even these early atti- 
tudes have a pre-history. Each of the attitudes may 
become sexualized, fear becoming masochism, guilt 
moral masochism, and hate sadism. The answer to 
the question why one becomes neurotic and another 
does not will lie in the infant’s response to the primal 
situation, consequently to the Oedipus situation that 
later develops from it. The problem is how to sus- 
tain a high degree of libidinal tension without losing 
control of the situation. The infant oscillates be- 
tween the artificial aphanisis of inhibition which will 
in time lose it the wishes; and the path of excessive 
fear, guilt and hate, leading surely to neurosis. So 
the all-or-none reaction of the neurotic, the fear of 
moderation. To inhibit a wish is to admit the reac- 
tion of guilt, the only reason conceivable to the neu- 
rotie for inhibiting a wish. The most difficult aim of 
therapy is to induce toleration of guilt, then of hate 
and fear; the greatest obstacle is the patient’s lack of 
confidence in possibility of control of the original 
defensive tendencies. The battle is won when he 
realizes that there are other than moral reasons for 
restraining the gratification of an impulse; that this 
capacity for restraint, instead of a danger, is the 
only thing which can give him security in possession 
of his personality —L. B. Hill (Towson, Md.). 

2653. Klein, D. B. The experimental production 
of dreams during hypnosis. Univ. Texas Bull., No. 
3009, 1930. Pp. 71.—The subjects, eight in num- 
ber, were hypnotized and told to tell any dreams they 
might have as soon as they were finished; control ex- 
periments were performed in the waking state. Sev- 
eral somatic stimuli were applied, and the accom- 
panying dream was found to have a relation to the 
stimulus used. The author presents his study chiefly 
for its exploratory value, but offers tentative findings 
on a number of persistent dream problems, e.g.: the 
average duration of a dream was about half a min- 
ute, dreamless sleep may be interpreted as amnesia, 
not more than 10% of all the dreams may be classi- 
fied as sexual, Hollingworth’s redintegrative theory 
is excellently demonstrated, ete.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2654. Levy-Suhl, M. Das Siindigkeitsproblem in 
der Neurose. Ein Beitrag zur Characterologie des 
Neurotikers. (The problem of sinfulness in neuro- 
sis; a contribution to the eharacterology of the neu- 
rotic.) Allg. arzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
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Hygiene, 1928, 1, 590-604.—The paper shows ex- 
plicitly that the sinfulness of the neurotic does not 
depend upon actual offenses against heteronomous 
laws, but resulfs from a feeling of responsibility 
toward himself, hence from atonomy of conscience. 
The patient recognizes this autonomy as far as it 
concerns his super-empirical nature, but denies it in 
relation to his empirical social nature. Feelings of 
guilt and pangs of conscience resulting from actual 
offense against heteronomous laws are of another na- 
ture and beyond the physician’s practice. In what- 
ever way a physician is able to show to the patient 
the sourees of his illness and the significance of his 
symptoms and to stir up his forees for reconstruction 
Kant’s quotation will always prove to be true: “ Only 
the journey to the hell of self-knowledge opens the 
way to deification.”—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2655. Luchsinger, F. Beitrag zum Okkultismus. 
(A contribution to oceultism.) Psychol. Rundschau, 
1930, 1, 383-390.—A discussion of the relationship 
of intuition and research as means of arriving at con- 
clusions and the place of occultism in these. The two 
seem to be diametrically opposed, but the author 
holds that this is not so. Life, ever-changing, always 
reveals itself in unity, and there is harmony between 
these apparently opposing fields. The problem is 
not one of denial of either, but one of priority. He 
gives this place to research; intuition must yield to 
the accuracy of scientific findings. He discusses occult- 
ism in this relationship, and believes a clear compre- 
hension of its claims ean come only through thorough 
research. It faces three questions: (1) What is de- 
elared by oceultism? (2) Which of such phenomena 
are scientifically provable? What conclusions may 
be reached? He quotes from Meyrink’s defense of 
oceultism, and concludes with the opinion that the 
field has much to add to the scientifie approach. The 
two are not opposed, but complement one another in 
revealing the totality of human culture. Several 
typical phenomena in the field of oceultism are cited, 
emphasizing the need of exact science to establish the 
reliability of the findings claimed—A. B. Herrig 
(Central State Teachers College). 


2656. Mayer, F. Das Formale in der Psycho- 
analyse. (Formalism in psychoanalysis.) Zentbl. f. 
Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 132-141.—Dreams reveal the 
presence of an esthetic as well as a logical and moral 
censor. To primitive and dreaming minds formal 
elements, and not the content with which they are 
associated, are the only affective reality. Symbols 
should be viewed not as substitutes, but as the genu- 
ine realities. The esthetic function of dreams is seen 
in the fact that with prosaic persons dream-images 
often appear in sequential scenes as in a drama, with 
a critical reduction of superfluous parts. It is no 
accident that schizophrenia is often preceded by 
heightened artistic activity with words or designs; or 
that meseal produces divergent images in the cyclo- 
thymie and schizothymie constitutions. The author 
rejects the notion that art is simply the presentation 
of the beautiful with the intent of producing pleas- 
ure; medievalism and naturalism show that art is 
more correctly viewed as one form of adjustment to 
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Se. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania 
e). 

2657. Menninger, K. A. The human mind. New 
York & London: Knopf, 1930. Pp. xiv + 447. 
$5.00.—The workings of the human mind are consid- 
ered chiefly in the light of its abnormal manifestations. 
In Chapter I, “ Principles,” the author touches on 
“the evolution of the devil,” really the evolution of 
the historical attitudes towards mental disorder, 
which have finally given way to the scientifie ap- 
proach of psychiatry and the present mental hygiene 
movement. “ Personalities” is the subject of Chap- 
ter II. Interaction between a personality and the 
environment is followed by an adjustment effort. Of 
the individuals who fail in this effort, some proceed 
to attack the environment (criminals), others take to 
flight, and some to constructive compromises. Many 
individuals are wrecked in the conflict, and numerous 
examples of the following seven classes of “ broken 
personalities ” are marshalled by the author: 
‘erippled” (organics); “stupid” (feeble-minded) ; 
“lonely”; “queer” (schizoid); “moody” (manic- 
depressives); “frustrated” (neurotic); “ perverse” 
(psychopathic). With the “neurotic” group are 
described, of course, the three principal neuroses: 
psychasthenia, neurasthenia, and hysteria. “ Symp- 
toms ” (Chapter III) begins with a discussion of the 
principal mechanisms in mental processes. Symp- 
toms may then be understood as a disturbance in the 
individual’s field of perception, intellection, emotion, 
or volition. The disturbance may be due to the de- 
ficient, excessive, or distorted functioning of any of 
these processes. The dynamic factors behind the 
overtly appearing behavior manifestations are de- 
seribed in Chapter IV, “ Motives.” The Freudian 
interpretations, especially the réle of the unconscious 
mechanisms, are accepted, and the principal per- 


sistent fantasies of the human mind are exemplified. 


Methods of treatment, both for threatening and for 
full-blown mental disorders, are indicated in Chap- 
ter V, with some description of the situations (Chap- 
ter VI, “ Applications”) most productive of per- 
sonality wreckage. Case illustrations of the prin- 
ciples diseussed cover the greater percentage of the 
book’s pages, making of it, as the author states, “a 
semi-popular book.” A number of diagrams are pre- 
sented, passim, and a bibliography, at the end of the 
volume.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2658. Nicole, J. E. The concept of the ego in 
psychiatry, with special reference to psychoanalysis. 
Sei., 1929, 75, 427-439.—H. Marshall (Stan- 

ord). 

2659. Nieuwenhuis, A. W. Die psychologische 
Bedeutung der Inzesterscheinungen in Australien. 
(The psychological meaning of incest phenomena in 
Australia.) Int. Arch. f. Ethnog., 1929, 30, 1-52.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 7070). 


2660. Peters, W. Wher die Beziehungen des Tem- 
peraments zur Intelligenz. (On the relations of 
temperament to intelligence.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 36, 174-192.—A short discussion of the 
relation between certain temperamental traits and in- 
telligence found by Galton, Krets.amer, Heymans, 
Wiersma, Pearson and others. He presents the 
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thesis that tem t and intelligence are two mu- 
interactive factors —R. H. Waters (Arkan- 
sas). 

2661. Piper, A. L. The life and work of Mrs. 
Piper. London: Kegan Paul, 1929. Pp. xi + 204. 
7/6.—The early life and antecedents of Mrs. Piper 
are briefly described, and a fairly detailed record is 

resented of her work in collaboration with William 

ames, Richard Hodgson, F. W. H. Myers, Mrs. Ver- 
rall and Oliver Lodge. The last writes an apprecia- 
C. Bartlett (Cambridge, Eng- 

2662. Reiterer, K. Aus alten Kriminalproto- 
kollen. Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Geschliechts- 
lebens in den Alpen. (From old criminal case rec- 
ords. A contribution to knowledge of sex life in the 
Alps.) Zsch. f. Sez.-wiss. u. Sezx.-pol., 1930, 16, 
581-592.—Records of criminal cases involving sex 
offenses have been collected for the period from 1612 
to 1815, most of them being from the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. The “sinful” aspect of 
illicit intercourse is emphasized, and the punishment 
may be either a fine or certain tasks imposed by the 
church. The father of an illegitimate child is re- 
quired to contribute to its support. There are sev- 
eral instances of infant murder, and one case each of 
homosexuality and bestiality. Most of the defendants 
were of the servant class, and a large number of them 
to be weak-minded.—H. Marshall (Stan- 
ord). 


2663. Schilder, P. Problems in the technique of 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 17, 1-19.— 
Interpretations which concern only the past are never 
given, but every one must be related to the situation 
between the patient and the analyst. When the first 
dream has far-reaching implications, it may be wise 
to refrain from giving interpretations or telling too 
much about the analytic relationship. Patients come 
because of the positive transference, but there is al- 
ready some negative feeling, which it is not good to 
diseuss before it can be dealt with. The analysis of 
resistance should be carried on pari passu with that 
of the repressed id material. Negative transference 
is not the same as resistance. The patient must not 
be given too purely intellectual a grasp without emo- 
tional value, as it could be used as resistance. The 
analysis should not be directed particularly toward 
birth phantasies, which will come out of their own 
accord. It is dangerous to refrain from speaking of 
negative transference, but positive transference need 
not necessarily be discussed. Memories come up 
quickly when we stress the relationship of the pres- 
ent situation to the past. Late in the analysis, it is 
a mistake not to diseuss with a patient his situation 
—his actual conflict. Every analysis is also an 
analysis of the super-ego. The analyst must in some 
way change the moral attitude of the patient. Char- 
acter is nothing but those of our neurotic symptoms 
with which our central personality agrees. The 
patient must be shown that what he considers a good 
sublimation is really a symptom. When we destroy 
character, the patient makes new character by identi- 
fication with the analyst, ic., with a useful mem- 
ber of society who is also able to be happy; but if 
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the analyst be too active, he develops patients with 
peculiarities like his own. Finally, the patient should 
identify with father and mother, not necessarily in 
their objective form, but adapted to reality. The re- 
construction is, therefore, not to please the analyst, but 
for the patient’s own sake. He must be shown that 
he needs to get rid of the dependence on parents and 
on the analyst. Here re-birth phantasy will appear. 
If a patient makes peace with his symptoms, e.g., be- 
comes philosophic about impotence, great activity 
on the analyst’s part is demanded, as when the pa- 
tient is too content with his neurosis. Transference 
must never give the patient too much satisfaction. 
In counter-transference the analyst should not react 
too affectively either to the positive or the negative 
transference of the patient. In analysis of psy- 
choties, as of children, the super-ego is weak, and 
should be fostered, as by occupational therapy; or, 
for example, if sadism is found, the patient must be 
shown how he can cope with it. The analyst is, in 
general, passive, but must become active, if the char- 
acter has to be changed—i.e., if character does not 
change in passive analysis, we must become active in 
oe wrong sublimations.—L. B. Hill (Towson, 
d.). 


2664. Seelig, E. Die Ambivalenz der Gefiiale im 
Zuge des Sexualerlebens. (The ambivalence of the 
feelings in sexual experience.) Zsch. f. ew. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 36, 138-150.—In this article Beelig at- 
tacks the problem of the interpretation, in the light of 
systematic theories of feeling, of one of the puzzling 
findings of psychoanalysis, viz., the ambivalence of 
certain feelings common to human sexual experience. 
This phenomenon is prevalent in such feelings as 
disgust, shame, jealousy, ete., which, although un- 
pleasantly toned in factual experience, are distinetly 
toned with pleasure when the sex impulse is operative. 
Seelig interprets this ambivalence as resulting from 
the different judgmental elements which at the sepa- 
rate times compose the conscious content, and not as 
due to any fundamental qualitative difference. On 
the basis of this theory he evolves explanations of 
sex perversions and criminology. 18 titles are listed. 
—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2665. Vaerting, M. Sexualleben in Berlin vor 
hundertfiinfzig Jahren. (Sex life in Berlin one 
hundred and fifty years ago.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sez.-pol., 1930, 16, 565-576.—Germany, like the rest 
of the world, is hearing much of the decadence of 
modern morals and the laxity of modern youth. One 
is constantly told of the high moral standards and 
the simplicity of life in some previous period. 
Vaerting has recently come upon a previously un- 
noted, anonymous description of life in Berlin at 
the time of Frederick the Great. The author was an 
Austrian army officer who, with his wife, visited in 
the homes of Berliners of wealth and social position. 
He was greatly shocked at conditions as he observed 
them: divoree and remarriage was the rule rather 
than the exception; husband and wife alike were un- 
true to the marriage vow, and complacent in the 
face of their mates’ defections; dances and parties 
were occasions for indiscriminate petting and the 
exchange of favors. True to custom, the author ex- 
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plains conditions on the basis of poor training of the 
young, together with bad moral example on the part 
of their elders —H. Marshall (Stanford). 

2666. Von Economo, C. Sleep as a problem of lo- 
calization J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 249- 
259.—Experience with cases of lethargie encephalitis 
and other diseases of the same region in the dien- 
cephalon indicate that sleep is regulated in a very 
definite area of the brain. This area, designated as 
the “ center for regulation of sleep,” has its posterior 
border immediately in front of the nuclei of the eye 
muscles in the gray junction of interbrain and thala- 
mus where the aqueduct of Sylvius opens into the 
third ventricle. The anterior part of that center may 
be located further frontally in the gray walls of the 
third ventricle near the caput of the corpus cau- 
datum. The “regulation center” is set into action 
by fatigue substances which circulate in the blood in 
an amount insufficient to bring about intoxication 
but acting in small quantities specifically on the sleep 
center. The latter then by an active nervous inhibi- 
tion inhibits the action of brain and thalamus, which 
produces cerebral sleep and at the same time directs 
the coordination of the different subthalamic cen- 
ters concerned with body sleep.—R. A. Young (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

2667. Von Witzleben, H. D. Probleme der Per- 
sonenlehre. (Problems of the science of personality.) 
Allg. arzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
1928, 1, 605-619.—We are living in an age of relativ- 
ism. In every field of endeavor people speak of a 
crisis. So the term and knowledge about personality 
undergoes a critical change. The author shows that 
nothing definite can be said about the science of per- 
sonality. But from his research it becomes quite 
clear that a purely biological point of view is inade- 
quate for the understanding of personality. The 
psychological point of view is inadequate too, but 
more profitable. It is the biocentrie point of view 
which may give us more definite results —H. M. Boss- 
hard (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2586, 2608, 2612, 2615, 2676, 

2684, 2712, 2714, 2716, 2717, 2748, 2765, 2767, 

2800, 2840, 2861.] 
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2668. Andress, J.M. Mental health and learning. 
J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1930, 19, 109-110.—E. E. Lam- 
son (Ball State Teachers College). 

2669. Burridge, W. On the excitation processes 
of fits and other convulsive and emotional states. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 395-403.—The motor dis- 
charges of an epileptic fit are shown to possess a 
cardiac parallel. Examination of the eardiae parallel 
shows that the abnormal behavior is due to excita- 
tion processes of too great intensity to permit the 
responding organ to give a normal response. Ac- 
cordingly it is deduced that the responding organ 
mediating mind must also possess a limited capacity 
to give a normal response. Fits are thereby indi- 
cated to be based on excitation processes of too great 
intensity to evoke normal activity of the responding 
organ. The results lead to a consideration concern- 
ing which element of an excitation process, colloidal 
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aggregation or electrolytes, holds prior possession of 
the field of response. Prior possession being con- 
ceded to colloidal aggregation, theories are developed 
of the mechanism of the process hitherto termed 
“repression,” but better termed “expulsion,” shell- 
shock and emotional states. Three kinds of uncon- 
sciousness are recognized: (1) that due to excitation 
processes of too small intensity; (2) that due to ex- 
citation processes of unfavorable composition; (3) 
that due to excitation of too great intensity. (2) 
and (3) are allied—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


2670. Claude, H. The mechanism of hallucina- 
tion (syndrome of exterior action). Psychiat. Quar., 
1930, 4, 59-73.—The true hallucination implies a 
phenomenon outside the subject, because it is the 
result of an organic alteration or of a dynamic dis- 
— of the sensory and sensitive apparatus; while 

udo-hallucinations represent phenomena of 
belie in the false “ realities” of perception; essen- 
tially, they are distinguished from the former by 
their affective nature, which associates them pro- 
foundly with the personality of the subject, and by 
their complex liaison with an entire system of similar 
representations, which constitutes most generally a 
syndrome of exterior action. The elements of the 
syndrome of exterior action are furnished by the af- 
fective tendencies of the patient.—E. T. Burr (Voca- 
tional Adjustment Burean). 


2671. Davies, 8. P. Social control of the men- 
tally deficient. New York: Crowell, 1930. Pp. 
xix ++ 389.—This book is an account of the develop- 
ment of thought and the present status of investiga- 
tion in the field of mental deficiency. It is written 
from the viewpoint of a sociologist and presents the 
many-sided problems arising from the socializing of 
the feeble-minded. In his definition of this group 
Davies distinguishes between the intellectually sub- 
normal who are socially incompetent and the intel- 
lectually subnormal who are socially adequate. The 
various methods of treating the feeble-minded, from 
the beginnings of Itard and Seguin to the present 
tendencies toward sterilization and segregation, are 
reviewed. He presents the latest findings on the in- 
heritanee of feeble-mindedness and shows the fal- 
lacies of the all-too-recent theory of the inheritance 
of feeble-mindedness as a unit character and the 
“eugenie alarms” to which the theory gave rise. He 
points out the futility of sterilization and the im- 
practicability of the old methods of institutionaliza- 
tion. He then describes the most recent changes in 
control methods, important among which are the 
parole system and the colonization plan. Facts and 
figures are cited to illustrate present-day progress. 
He gives a full description of the functions of the 
school and the community in this process of sociali- 
zation.—C. W. Brown (California). 


2672. Dawson, W. 8. The mental aspects of en- 
cephalitis. Med. J. Australia, 1928 (July).—The 
onset of encephalitis, in 95% of cases, oceurs sud- 
denly with delirium, somnolence, diplopia, hiccup, 
ete., without previeus history of psychopathy. The 
acute stage presents no specific mental symptoms, 
but is most often characterized by lethargy or 
stupor. At times this is associated with restlessness 


2670-2676 


or delirium which is frequently of the occupational 
type. Incoherent, emotionless a yy ity or profound 
depression sometimes occur. e stuporous state 
may resemble hysteria or katatonie dementia prae- 
cox, from which it must be differentiated by physical 
examination. The insidiously developing parkinson- 
ian syndrome presents first symptoms of fatigue, and 
weakness, followed by depression and increasing 
slowness, stiffness and tremors. Before the develop- 
ment of the physical signs and the characteristic 
parkinsonian mask with smooth features, prominent 
eyes and active salivation, the cases may resemble 
neurasthenia or melancholia. Careful and repeated 
examination should be made for defective pupillary 
reactions and impaired conjugate movements of the 
eyeballs, for sli ight facial palsies and for tremors. 
Eventually mental change occurs in 50-85% of 
parkinsonian patients, in the direction of emotional 
dulness and some intellectual impairment. In chil- 
dren under ten the parkinsonian syndrome rarely de- 
velops, but there is a marked tendency to mental 
arrest or impairment, anti-social behavior and weak- 
ening of the moral sense.—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 

2673. De Block, L. Un escroc pathologique. (A 
pathological swindler.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 
1929, 29, 595-605.—The history of a man who had 
been arrested and sentenced to prison numerous times 
on account of vagrancy, mendicancy, swindling, 
drunkenness, and imposture. This unstable individ- 
ual, who was very intelligent, had a tendency to 
pathological lying and as he represented a permanent 
social danger his confinement in an institution was 
necessary.—H. C. Syz (New York). 

2674. De Block, L. Délire 4 quatre. (Collective 
insanity of four.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 
29, 606-612.—A report of a collective paranoid in- 
sanity es e parents and their two daugh- 
ters. The father, a paranoiac for many years, played 
the dominant réle. Ideas of persecutions were out- 
standing among all of them and in one of the daugh- 
ters were associated with marked erotomanic trends. 
—H. C. Syz (New York). 

2675. Farr, C. B., Schwartz, L. A., & Smith, L. H. 
The relative importance of hereditary factors in 
constitutional and organic psychoses. J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 36-44.—A study based on an 
analysis of one hundred cases of manic-depressive 
psychosis and a similar number of paresis. From 
the standpoint of direct heredity there is little dif- 
ference between the two groups. If the individual 
having paresis had not received the spirochete in- 
fection he might eventually have developed a mental 
break due to social and environmental influences. 
Literature-—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2676. Groddeck, G. Grundsitzliches tiber Psy- 
chotherapie. (Principles of psychotherapy.) Allg. 
drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygrene, 1928 
1, 581-590.—The term psychotherapy is symbolic o 
the physician’s main conflict. Therapy means treat- 
ment, today implying an interference with a pur- 
pose, prescribing medicine, operating, regulating 
food, ete. The original meaning of the term means 
service, hence serving with one’s soul. The author 
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pleads for living up to the latter meaning. The pa- 
tient should be the master. But how should the 

hysician meet the ambivalence of the patient’s goal? 
Phe patient wants to be sick, and he wants to be well. 
The will to sickness is resistance to recovery. It con- 
tinually watches the doctor to find faults in order to 
justify itself; he becomes the personification of the 
will to recovery and therefore is opposed. His main 
task is to free himself of peculiarities which arouse 
resistance and to allow himself to be led by the pa- 
tient’s resistance (the author adds a suggestive il- 
lustration). The patient will help the physician to 
extend his range of consciousness and be his teacher 
in understanding psychotherapy and developing his 
own self.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 

2677. Gross, F., Boulenger, M. F., & Ley, BR. Un 
cas de folie morale. (A case of moral ree 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 623-630.—His- 
tory of a girl who began to steal at the age of 16. 
No immoral or markedly neurotic trends had been 
present up, to that age ana there was no evidence of 
a mental disturbance with which the behavior dis- 
order could be linked up. The authors consider the 
condition as a typical ease of moral insanity (folie 
morale pure) which they think is based in this in- 
stance on hereditary factors, as there were aleoholism 
and mental disorder in the patient’s antecedents.— 
H. C. Syz (New York). 

2678. Harrowes, W. McC. A re-adjustive process 
in neurotic reaction-types. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 
449-457.—Report of three case-histories. In each 
ease there is a neurosis arising from physical disa- 
bility, the precipitating factor being a load in excess 
of the usual strain which the individual is aceus- 
tomed to meet. Without detailed analysis, or even 
attempt to explain the mechanism to the patient, it 
is possible to build up the physical condition by rest, 
regularization, freedom from responsibility, and 
gradual return to a higher level of social behavior. 
The author points out the need for psychiatric wards 
in general hospitals which can handle such cases.— 
H. Marshall (Stanford). 

2679. Hassin, G. B., Stenn, A., & Burstein, H. J. 
Stereotyped acts or attitude tics? A case with a 
peculiar anomaly of gait. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 
1930, 71, 27-32.—Case study of a fifteen-year-old 
boy presenting a complex clinical picture. Bibliog- 
raphy.—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2680. Isemann, K. Psychopathie und Konstitu- 
tion. (Psychopathy and the constitution.) J. f. 
Psychol. u. Newr., 1928, 37, 124-130.—Before thera- 
peutie measures can be employed, characterology 
must be careful first to distinguish between the traits 
which are the result of inherent constitutional factors 
and those which have developed from the individual’s 
experience. For this reason Kramer’s classification 
of constitutions as hypomanic-depressive or hyper- 
sensitive and epileptoid is too narrow and schematic. 
—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2681. Klein, BR.  Denkinhalt und Aphasie. 
(Thought content and aphasia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 121, 36-70.—The deserip- 
tion of an aphasic patient whose only difficulty con- 
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sisted in his inability to carry on connected discourse, 
either verbal or written. The author holds that the 
trouble did not consist in defective speech apparatus, 
but rather that the thought content itself was in- 
hibited.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2682. Klemperer, E., & Weissmann, M. Arbeits- 
untersuchungen bei Patienten mit manisch-depres- 
siven Zustandsbildern. (Researches on patients. 
with manic-depressive symptoms.) Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat., 1929, 86, 598-626.—A study of the oxygen and 
carbon dioxide changes involved in muscular work. 
The subjects were women, 9 showing manic psycho- 
sis, 10 with anxiety neurosis, and 4 melancholics. 
The changes found were similar to those in normal 
individuals, with the possible exception of a lower 
oxygen content in anxiety neurosis—R. H. Waters 
( Arkansas). 

2683. Klieneberger, ©. Psychiatrische Betracht- 
ungen iiber Psychologie und Psychopathologie. 
(Psychiatrie observations concerning psychology and 
psychopathology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 
36, 70-81.—The author emphasizes the need for the 
cooperation of psychologist and psychiatrist in the 
diagnosis of mental defect. He shows, by means of 
some illustrative cases, that such cooperation would 
be mutually beneficial—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2684. Lasswell, H. D. The study of the ill as a 
method of research into political personalities. 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., 1929, 23, 996-1001.—A body of 
neglected intimate and comprehensive life histories 
lies in the ease files of our hospitals. The political 
and social scientist should interest himself in im- 
proving the value pf these records for the under- 
standing of the particular behavior patterns which 
are the object of study. The existing records can be 
improved in two ways: (1) by giving special train- 
ing in distinctions which are important to the po- 
litical and social scientists to interested physicians or 
psychiatric social workers; (2) by attaching a 
trained social scientist to the hospital staff.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 5555). 

2685. Leibowitz, O. Ulcus ventriculi und Psycho- 
therapie. (Ventricular uleer and psychotherapy.) 
Nervenarzt, 1929, 6, 321-326.—A patient suffering 
from an ulcer of the duodenum was relieved by hyp- 
notie treatment, but such cases should be handled by 
a psychotherapeutically trained interne, since the 
pure psychotherapist might overlook the organic 
complications involved—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2686. Ley, A. Evolution favorable d’un cas 
d’alexie congénitale avec persistance de l’agraphie. 
(Favorable development of a case of congenital alexia 
with persistence of the agraphia.) J. de neur. et de 
psychiat., 1929, 29, 582-584.—A boy of superior in- 
telligence was at the age of 14 not able to read nor 
write in spite of educational attempts with various 
methods. He knew most of the letters when they 
were isolated, but could read only very few words 
and copied them without understanding their mean- 
ing. But he read and wrote digits correctly, had 
no diffieulty in ealeulating figures, ahd was very apt 
in drawing sketches. At the age of 16, after having 
learned the trade of a polisher, a sudden change oc- 
curred and in the period of three months he acquired 
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the ability to read. The agraphia, however, re- 
mained practically unchanged. The author considers 
such congenital conditions of alexia and agraphia as 
psychogenic disorders, but based on a retarded matu- 
ration of nervous centers or on a retarded myeliniza- 
tion of certain pathways of association<H. C. Syz 
(New York). 


2687. Malamud, W. The sense of reality in men- 
tal disease. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1930, 23, 761- 
774.—By two approaches, one by the psychoanalytic 
method, the other by experimental investigation in 
the laboratory, one converges to one conclusion: the 
conscious perception of contents in space and time, 
that is, of phenomena, is gained by experience and 
depends on a balancing between two factors, subjec- 
tive values and objective stimuli. The reality built 
up is thus a relative one and within certain limits 
fluctuates between the influences of both sides. For 
the proper balancing of reality appreciation, there- 
fore, standard conditions on both sides are needed. 
If either is decreased or increased, the normal state 
of affairs will change and appreciation of reality will 
be distorted. In experimental work, for instance, 
one set decreases the power of the depressor and 
allows the emotional or subjective factor, which here 
remains unchanged, to gain ascendancy. Conditions 
are different in a case where the discrepancy is 
caused by an unusual increase in the motor com- 

nent but in which the repressor remains as before. 

he resulting condition is one in which the perceptive 
ego becomes aware of the fact that things perceived 
in the world are not up to standards previously laid 
down; in other words, a feeling of unreality. This 
principle of development is shown in three case his- 
tories included in the article. This feeling will per- 
sist while the conflict goes on and until one of the 
two opposing forces gives away. In some conditions 
the ideal ego or outside world may gain the suprem- 
acy again. The other alternative is that the emo- 
tional forces will be victorious and the ego ideals will 
break down, or that all the environmental standards 
that clash with the emotional desires will be disre- 
garded and a new attitude to the world will be estab- 
lished. These new standards replace the prepsy- 
chotic, more mature ones, and as they do not oppose 
childish methods of emotional gratification they re- 
main and serve as a basis of the compromise. The 
new standards, furthermore, being of a more primi- 
tive type ontogenetically and not clashing with the 
newly established subjective factors, will remove the 
feeling of incongruity or unreality that the more ma- 
ture standards have conditioned—Z. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

2688. Meyer, A. Reminiscences and prospects at 
the opening of the New York Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 25-34.— 
E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


2689. Nathan, D. Amaurotic family idiocy (Tay- 
Sachs’ disease). Clinical report of a case. J. Nerv. 
& Ment. D‘s., 1930, 71, 268-270.—History and de- 
seription of physical findings of a boy eleven months 
and eighteen days old. References.—R. A. Young 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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2690. Oedegaard, O., & Schilder, P. Turning 
tendency and conjugate deviation. I. Report of a 
case. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 260-267.—A 
man of twenty-five has had for five years a stiffness 
of the left side of the neck; for the past eight months 
attacks of unconsciousness with general rigidity has 
occurred in which he turns his head from side to side 
and frequently bends forward or to the right; after 
the attacks there is some confusion with auditory and 
visual hallucinations. A diagnosis of brain tumor is 

iven. The symptoms point towards a lesion of 

rodmann’s field 19 and the neighboring parts of the 
parieto-occipital lobe on the left side. Bibliography. 
—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2691. Orton, 8. T. Some neurologic concepts ap- 
plied to catatonia. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1930, 
23, 114-129.—Myelogenetic studies suggest three 
comparable developmental steps within the cortex. 
From the evidence of both structural differences and 
the myelogenetic periods, one might anticipate the 
recognition of three discrete elaborative levels in 
cerebral function: (1) the arrival platform cortex, 
which supplies that fraction of the conscious experi- 
ence which carries with it the conviction of a sensa- 
tion. When this alone is functioning, one meets the 
condition known as mind-blindness. (2) The func- 
tion of the second level is probably that of the regis- 
tration and interpretation of objective or pictorial 
material; this stands out in children suffering from 
a special obstacle to the acquisition of reading. (3) 
The third level serves for the facile interlinking of 
data brought in by the various sensory pathways— 
probably dealing largely with the synthesis of the 
more complex reaction patterns. Clinical evidence 
suggests then the existence of pathways whereby the 
activities of the lower cortical levels may impress 
themselves on the motor mechanisms: (1) that of a 
functional degradation or organic disturbance which 
may be highly selective in its attack within the ner- 
vous system, and (2) that of the reappearance of 
older response patterns by virtue of reduction or loss 
of control from the higher levels, or resurgence by 
defect. This latter theorem permits one to offer a 
tentative working explanation of many symptoms of 
catatonia. The catatonic patient shows a reduction 
in speech varying from a decrease of the recall vo- 
eabulary to complete mutism. In catatonia, one may 
predicate a highly selective or differential reduction 
of functional integrity at the highest level both by 
the presence of defect phenomena, e.g., reductions in 
speech, etc., and by the reappearance as resurgent 
phenomena of older and normally submerged pat- 
terns of response. A discussion follows the paper. 
—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2692. Redalié, L. La notion de réaction en psy- 
chiatrie. (The concept of reaction in psychiatry.) 
Schweiz. Arch. f. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 24, 294- 
302.—The author classifies the reactions of psycho- 
pathie ~patients into five groups: the schizoid, the 
eycloid, the hysteroid, the epileptoid, and Bonhoeffer’s. 
A brief characterization of each group is given.—R. 
H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2693. Segers, J. E. Examen psychologique d’un 
enfant albinos. (Psychological examination of an 
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albino child.) J. de newr. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 
613-622.—A monographie study of an albino child 
nine years old. The psychometric investigation 
showed an intellectual dulness and a defect of char- 
acter as evidenced by emotional instability and a 
tendency to combativeness. The author suggests that 
similar studies should be undertaken in order to de- 
termine whether albinism is often associated with an 
impairment of intellect, as some investigators claim. 
—H. C. Syz (New York). 
2694. Sokolskaya, 8S. A., Greenstein, F. L, & 
Moshinskaya, V. [The social adjustment in 
phrenia.] Oboz. psikhiat. nevr. i. refl. im. Bekhte- 
reva, 1929, 4, 208.—The study was undertaken by the 
three authors in their capacity of district psychia- 
trists in Leningrad. Inasmuch as they had no psy- 
chiatric social workers, all the social investigations as 
well as the clinical studies were done by the authors. 
Inasmuch as the whole problem is very complicated 
the behavioristic approach was emphasized in the 
study. 114 patients between the ages of 15 and 30 
were studied. 63 were men and 51 women. The 
social adaptability of the patient was studied before 
admission to the hospital and after the patient was 
discharged into the community. The patients came 
from all classes of the population, with a good 
sprinkling of college students. The authors empha- 
size what they call “the personal complex,” which is 
very apparent in investigation of their clients. The 
patients belong to opposite extremes. They are 
either extremely rigid, narrow, persistent, dynamic 
and take themselves extremely seriously, or else they 
are the kind of people who are extremely sensitive, 
introverted and shut-in. The first group is much 
larger than the second. In more than 75% of the 
eases one could detect the so-called schizoid personal- 
ity traits as commonly understood. It is interesting 
to note that most of the cases preferred to remain 
within their own family and very few took any active 
steps toward marrying. As far as the sexual life of 
the patients is concerned, there is nothing unusual or 
striking. Most of the sexual experiences are of such 
a personal character that one cannot obtain any re- 
liable objective data. In the cases with acute onset, 
there was an acute environmental stress such as un- 
employment, economie stress, complications in work, 
or a difficult family situation. The difficulty at the 
place of work was not usually the cause of the ill- 
ness but one of the symptoms of the disease. About 
20% of the cases had a vague insight that something 
was wrong with them, and in one form or another 
tried to compensate for the disease by making at- 
tempts to become more sociable, active, studious, 
strong, ete. The negative compensation expressed 
itself in marked withdrawal from the environment. 
Of extreme importance is the type of work which the 
patient does before the onset of the illness. 26% of 
the patients were discharged as “recovered” from 
the hospital and are doing well in the community. 
This is a much higher percentage than in European 
or American hospital experience. A similar study 
conducted at the psychiatric clinie of the Second 
Moscow State University of 574 schizophrenics 
showed that the complete disability was less than in 
epilepsy. About half of the schizophrenics were able 
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to get back to the community, but of these more than 
70% had remissions. The whole problem of the ad- 
justment of the schizophrenic to the community 
depends upon a large number of variable factors 
such as the social level of the specific community, 
proper vocatioral guidance, psychotherapy and the 
emotional level of the patient. The authors empha- 
size the necessity for individual work with the pa- 
tients. More intensive studies of the community are 
urged.—J. Kasanin (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2695. Sommer, R. Die erste Tagung des deutschen 
Verbandes fiir psychische Hygiene in Hamburg- 
Priedrichsberg vom 19-21, Sept. 1928. (The first 
meeting of the German Association for Mental Hy- 
giene in Hamburg-Friedrichsberg from the 19th to 
the 2lst September, 1928.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psy- 
chotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 619-621.—A 
short account of the history of the association and the 
meeting, giving the names of speakers and their sub- 
jeets.—H. M. Bosshard (Clark). 


2696. Strecker, E. A. Psychiatric imponderables. 
Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 49-58.—This address was 
delivered at the dedicatory ceremony of the N. Y. 
State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1929. If the human machine be analyzed as 
far as science will permit there will even then be left 
over a large and important something which is to a 
considerable degree incalculable. The first purpose 
of the Institute is to deal in measurable and exact 
quantities. It will seek the answer to some of the 
problems of psychiatry in the tissues and chemistry 
of the body and particularly in its supreme organ, 
the brain. The second purpose will be objective also, 
but it cannot insist on scrupulously weighed quanti- 
ties. It must consider the imponderables. In the 
study of the imponderables there will be met much 
error, bias, prejudice, intolerance, useless and even 
destructive propaganda. In the exercise of its func- 
tions this Institute will attempt to lessen and even 
overthrow ignorance.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau). 


2697. Timofeev, H. H. [The vegetative nervous 
system in schizophrenia.] Oboz. psikhiat. nevr. i 
refl. im. Bekhtereva, 1929, 4, 263.—The vegetative 
nervous system was studied in sixteen patients, most 
of whom were either of the simple or the hebephrenic 
type. Clinical studies and pharmodynamic tests were 
used. The following results were obtained: There is 
no relationship between the stage of the disease and 
the vegetative nervous system. The intravegetative 
ataxia of Osipov was observed in many of the cases 
studied. This consists in blotehy discoloration of 
the skin, inverted oculocardiae reflex and dissociation 
between the emotional state and the state of pulse and 
pupils. In other words, in the presence of an emo- 
tional reaction, there was no corresponding dilation 
of the pupil or rise of the pulse. In the pharmody- 
namic tests, the experiments with pilocarpine were 
omitted on aceount of the unreliability of the test. 
In the experiments with adrenalin, there was no re- 
sponse in eases of dementia simplex, but there was a 
very marked reaction to adrenalin in catatonic and 
paranoid syndromes.—J. Kasanin (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 
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2698. Von Noorden, C. Wher nervése Dyspepsien 
und deren Behandlung. (On nervous dyspepsia and 
its treatment.) Arch. f. Verdauungskrankh., 1929, 
43, 315-324.—The author argues that nervous dis- 
eases are organically conditioned, hence a complete 
eure cannot be effected by the methods of psycho- 
analysis—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2699. Wetzel, A. Zur Frage der “ Rentenneurose.” 
(On, the question of the “ pension-neurosis.”) Nerv- 
enarzt, 1929, 2, 461-464.—A critical statement of the 
difficulties underlying the diagnosis of traumatic 
neuroses, particularly with reference to Jossman’s 
diagnosis of a patient suffering from “ pension-neu- 
rosis.”—-R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


[See also abstracts 2573, 2639, 2666, 2798, 2868.] 
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2700. Adler, H. M. Eleventh annual report of the 
criminologist. Chicago: Dept. of Publie Welfare, 
1929. Pp. 169.—This report covers the two phases 
of the work of the Division of Criminology of the De- 

artment of Publie Safety of the state of Illinois. 

he first phase, a study of the state’s charges in the 
various correctional and penal institutions, includes 
mental tests, psychiatric examinations, and in some 
instances case studies of the prisoners. The second 
major task of the Division of Criminology is ex- 

ressed in the preventive work of the Institute for 
5 uvenile Research. The Institute undertakes thorough 
studies of the development of behavior difficulties in 
children and maintains psychiatric, medical, psycho- 
logical, social, and recreational services. The report 
also includes a summary of research carried on at the 
Institute not supported by state funds——D. Katz 
(Princeton). 

2701. Barthel, E. Persdnlichkeit und Masse. 
(Personality and the group.) Dtsch. Rundschau, 
1930, 56, 131-135.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

2702. Bernard, L. L. The limits of the social sci- 
ences and their determinants. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 
430-438.—There are no natural limits to the field of 
any science. Scientists who have thought otherwise 
illustrate the fact that the human mind selects a view- 
point for purposes of orientation with regard to a 
problem or set of problems and then erects this view- 
point into an absolute, a system inherent in nature 
itself. The recognition that the human mind can 
know only what it perceives through its senses and 
through logical and critical manipulation of sensory 
perceptions destroys the sacredness of tradition and 
replaces absolutes with relatives, for the fruits of ob- 
servation and experimentation can never be final. 
There are no limits to any science except those placed 
by the nature of the problems (practical or theoret- 
ieal) upon which verbalized perspective is sought 
and secured, on the one hand, and by administrative 
convenience and competitive strength, on the other. 
There is no copyright upon facts in the economy of 
the sciences.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 


2703. Bosch, P. Totemismus, Exogamie und Mut- 
terrecht der Banyangwezi. (Totemism, exogamy and 
“ mother-right ” among the Banyangwezi.) Anthro- 
pos, 1929, 24, 273-279.—The fundamental principle 
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is laid down at the start that the totem is nothing 
more than the name or names of ancestors of a given 
human stock. It is frequently assimilated to a plant, 
an animal, or even a daily happening, but has no 
mystical connection with any of them. There are 
suggested points on the origin of exogamy and 
“mother-right ” together with the correlations of 
endogamy. Interesting is the origin of exogamy 
which, the author thinks, came about as the result of 

pulation growth or pressure. No great weight is 

id by these Bantu stocks on the totem name, but 
very much on the blood-relationship which they indi- 
eate.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 5753). 


2704. Brightman, E. 8. The dialectic of religious 
experience. Phil. Rev., 1929, 38, 557-573.—This is a 
defense of theism on an idealistic basis. In opposi- 
tion both to traditional doctrines of revelation and 
to scientific attempts to “explain away” religious 
data, the author argues that religious experience may 
make specific though not autonomous contributions 
to the systematic whole of objective knowledge. In 
all experience the datum is the entire present self. 
Knowledge of other selves involves self-transcendence 
and logical implications. The problem is whether the 
religious experience contains signs of a coherent, 
divine reality. If naturalism is false and if “ holism 
is true, then a theistic doctrine is justified and reli- 
gion is not merely a problem for abnormal psychol- 
ogy.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 


2705. Broad, C. D. Five types of ethical theory. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. xxii + 288. 
$4.50.—The author critically examines the ethical 
theories of Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and Sidg- 
wick, as five typical but unlike ethical systems. In a 
concluding chapter he sketches the main problems of 
ethics and illustrates them by reference to these 
writers.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2706. Brown, H. ©. The use and abuse of lan- 
guage. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 533-541.—* Of all ani- 
mals man is the most inveterate noise maker.” It 
has usually been assumed that a part of this noi 
language, has as its function the caiinehation ot 
ideas. But neither the original nor the essential 
function of language is concerned with the communi- 
cation of ideas. In adults and from the social point 
of view we can distinguish four main functions of 
language: the direct instigation of determinate ac- 
tion, the provoking of revelations as to the character 
and range of experience of others, the communica- 
tion of knowledge, and the control of affective states. 
Our social life is carried on mainly in terms of emo- 
tional communication and propaganda. Even edu- 
eation and science involve propaganda as to technique 
and interpretation—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 


2707. Burt, H. J. Research methods in social or- 
ganization. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 214- 
222.—A study undertaken by the Missouri College 
of Agriculture in a rural community where the local 
standard community association wanted to find out 
to what extent its activities were reaching all the 
community people.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: ). 


2708. Chase, 8. The future of the great city. - 
Harpers Mag., 1929, 160, 82-90.—The author consid- 
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ers the pleasure-pain balance in the great city, con- 
eluding that painful sensations outnumber pleasant 
ones. Population is being driven from the city by 
noise, traffic, confusion, dust and general nervous 
strain. It is possible to mitigate the discomforts and 
dangers of city life, but “ psychologically we probably 
shall not.”—(Soc. Sei. Abst. II: 7111). 

2709. Coe, G. A. What happens when we wor- 
ship? Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 299-302.—Much that 
takes place in worship has a conservative, reactionary 
or soothing effect. The deeper call to worship comes 
from a sense of personal need, and this involves per- 
sonal analysis and the discovery of new facts. If 
worship provides a touchstone for the regulation of 
our conduct in an approved direction, we may infer 
that it brings us into contact with a creator.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

2710. Cooley, ©. H. The life-study method as ap- 
plied to rural social research. Publ. Amer. Sociol. 
Soe., 1929, 23, 248-254.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 5557). 

2711. David-Neel, A. Les phénoménes psychiques 
au Thibet. Théories et pratiques. (Psychic phe- 
nomena in Tibet. Beliefs and practices.) Rev. de 
Paris, 1929, 36, 566-594.—On the basis of a 14 
years’ sojourn in Tibet, the author analyzes the be- 
liefs and practices of the Tibetan mystics, and dis- 
cusses telepathy, anesthesia, materializations, etc., in 
an endeavor to uncover the mechanism of the “ mir- 
acles.”—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 6084). 


2712. David-Schwarz, H. Aus der psychologischen 
Eheberatungspraxis. Zum Problem: Ehetyrann und 
Verschwenderin. (A clinical case of psychological 
advice in marital relationship. Tyranny and waste- 
fulness.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 406-408.— 
The problem was one of tyranny on the part of hus- 
band and wastefulness on that of the wife. The hus- 
band claims that the wife persistently does as she 

leases with evident attempt to defy his every wish. 
nvestigation of the ease shows on the part of the 
wife feelings of resistance to his authority and a de- 
sire to cover up her disappointment in marriage be- 
fore her friends by an assumed happiness which 
shows itself in elaborateness of dress and undue social 
activity. Both are self-deceived, the husband assum- 
ing an authoritative manner to hide a kindly weak 
nature which he feared to have the wife know, the 
wife pretending in her reactions a character reall 
foreign to her. Clinical advice brought each to self- 
understanding and final mutual understanding. The 
article emphasizes the need of self-admission of per- 
sonal weaknesses for a return to the mental poise in 
which alone lies the possibility for exercise of the 
finer qualities of character—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 

2713. Elgqvist, E. Vad man i Varend Annu vet 
beriitta om Oden och Fréja. (Traces of the old 
belief in Oden and Fréja as found in Virend.) 
Folkminnen och Folktankar, 1929, 16, 91-95.—The 
author shows that in Virend (a part of southern 
Sweden) traces still are found of the belief in the 
Eddie gods Oden and Fréja. The custom of reserv- 
ing some of the corn in the fields, as an offering for 
Oden’s horses, is within the memory of men who are 
alive today; and the old god has recently been seen 
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wandering about with his dogs on his hunt for 
“skogsnuvan,” a female supernatural being. Some 
of the apples on the trees are also left as a sacrifice to 
Fréja.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. II: 5733). 

2714. Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Some collective ex- 
pressions of obscenity in Africa. J. Roy. Anthrop. 
Instit., 1929, 59, 311-331.—Gives a number of in- 
stances which show that collective expressions of ob- 
scenity are permitted or prescribed on certain special 
occasions. These chiefly concern religious ceremonies 
and joint economic undertakings. The explanations 
offered all concern social psychology. It is main- 
tained that withdrawal of normal prohibitions en- 
hances the social value of the activity that is ex- 
pressed; that it has the effect of making special 
channels for the expression of predominant emotions 
in times of erisis, and that by its utilization of 
rhythm and melody it gives both stimulus and re- 
ward to workers at periods of combined and hard 
labor. The author mentions alternative psycho- 
analytical explanations, but does not himself support 
them.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2715. Forde, C. D. Early cultures of Atlantic 
Europe. Amer. Anthrop., 1930, 32, 19-100.—This 
is a highly technical study of European prehistory. 
Special attention is given to the distribution of mega- 
lithie monuments, the probable diffusion of this type 
of architecture from the East, and its deterioration 
in certain parts of the Atlantic area. The megalithic 
builders were the first civilized people in this region 
and represent a distinctly maritime culture. After 
discussing the elements of megalithic culture, Forde 
surveys culture sequences in Iberia, southern France, 
Brittany, the British Isles and northern Europe. 
This study is well illustrated and documented and 
forms a basis for deductions concerning the life and 
habits of aera European populations.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2716. Geiger, T. Gruppe als verwirkliches Ich- 
Ideal. (The group as realized ego-ideal.) Arch. f. 
angew. Soziol., 1928, 1, 1-10; 7-19.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
II: 7049). 

2717. Gerlich, F. Die stigmatisierte Therese 
Neumann von Konnersreuth. Teil 1: Die Lebens- 
geschichte der Therese Neumann; Teil 2: Die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der Therese Neumann. (The stig- 
matized Therese Neumann of Konnersreuth. I. The 
life history of Therese Neumann. II. The credibility 
of Therese Neumann.) Miinchen: Késel & Pustet, 
Pp. xvi + 324; xi-+406—A. Rémer (Leip- 
zig). 

2718. Gillette, J. M. Urban influence and selec- 
tion. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 1-14. 
Urban selective influence is both psychosocial and 
psychophysical. Psychosocial effects are seen in the 
molding and directive influences which urban centers 
manifest to farming inhabitants. Psychophysical 
effects are redistribution, urban-rural migrations, ete. 
Cities are accumulating a disproportionate share of 
educated leaders in non-agricultural and criminaloid 
lines, and of the pathological and subnormal classes 
generally; country populations are characterized by 
a relatively smaller proportion of educated leaders 
and pathological classes and a larger number of nor- 
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mal but unexceptional persuns. The level of inherent 
talent is probably not greatly disturbed—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. II: 7116). 


2719. Gilliat-Smith, B. Some notes on Bulgarian 
marriage customs. J. Gypsy Lore Soc., 1929, 7, 
136—143.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 5734). 


2720. Gould, C. N. Dwarf-names: a study in old 
Icelandic religion. Publ. Mod. Lang. Asso., 1929, 44, 
939-967.—In the Eddas and other old Icelandic litera- 
ture, there are frequent references to dwarfs who are 
designated by a wide variety of terms. After listing 
a large number of the names with their meaning and 
etymology, the author analyzes them according to 
grammatical form, a method of treatment which indi- 
eates that they were derived from contemporary 
— rather than from the distant past. A study 
of the content of the terms, illustrating beliefs con- 
cerning dwarfs, confirms this conclusion—(Soc. Set. 
Abst. IT: 5736). 


2721. Gruen, W. Science and tragedy. Monist, 
1930, 40, 84-93.—The essence of tragedy is the vain 
struggle of human good against cosmic evil. In the 
portrayal of this man must be invested with dignity, 
and science in revealing his unimportance seems to 
eliminate the conception of tragedy. This is only 
apparent, since there are other realities than those 
of science. The categories of science are inapplicable 
to art, which involves esthetic values, real, yet absent 
from the physical universe. Art and language are 
necessary to interpret the larger totality of experi- 
ence of which science is but a part. Science reveals 
the structure and habits, art the values of things. 
Values, as representing selective activity on the part 
of organisms, are of supreme importance, constituting 
the springs of action. Tragedy exhibits the libera- 
tion of the human spirit through contemplation, res- 
ignation, and expression. It is a criticism of morals 
and vanishes only in an age of skepticism. As so- 
ciety grows more complex and thought more sophis- 
ticated, tragedy turns from the elaboration of abstract 
ideals to complicated personalities, sacrificing inten- 
sity to complexity and subtlety of expression. The 
scientific world view, in making man more lonely, 
makes his tragedies more acute. The gods were never 
so alien as nature. Fatality is enhanced and science 
deepens the beauty of the tragic spirit. Tragedy be- 
comes not only a work of art, but a way of life—C. 
M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2722. Harrison, H. 8. Opportunism and the fac- 
tors of invention. Amer. Anthrop., ‘1930, 32, 106— 
125.—It is generally accepted (1) that the initial 
steps of inventions can be explained as practical 
applications of suggestions arising out of the reac- 
tions of natural objects or materials to forces im- 
posed upon them and (2) that inventions have pro- 
gressed by summation of small changes. Harrison 
shows how the first of these propositions assists in 
tracing the origin and order of the evolutionary steps 
recognized in the second. He arrives at a workable 
distinction between discovery and invention and ere- 
ates a terminology for the discussion of the latter. A 
discovery is “a revelation of the unpredictable, or 
at least the unpredieted.” An invention involves the 
imposition of form on materials or events. It may 
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have artificial structure and mechanism in addition. 
The changes by which inventions arise are divided 
into mutations, variations, substitutions, changes of 
function, and directive and limiting factors, due to 
environment. Variations are minute chan; which 
may be random, selective, or adaptive in effect. Mu- 
tations are larger changes which may be classified as 
primary, free, and numerical. There are also sec- 
ondary or crossed mutations, depending on the prior 
existence of the others. Each tx; of change is illus- 
trated by relevant examples. ‘the closing section 
treats of independent invention and develops the 
opportunist view of Pitt-Rivers, which, denying orig- 
inality to the human species, ascribes the independent 
evolution of similar artifacts to the coincidence of 
objective factors.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2723. Herbertz, —. Schuldig oder unschuldig? 
(Guilty or innocent?) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 
393-396.—This is a continuation of previous articles 
on. the psychology of the denial of guiit. The author 
holds that denial of guilt of the accused is somewhat 
different from that of the convicted. Time brings a 
mental stability, a neutrality relative to the crime that 
needs consideration in diagnosi denial of guilt. 
During trial denial is in the heat of self-defense. The 
lie told in calmer moments of resignation to punish- 
ment has more value for judgment of guilt. This 
opportunity for the determination of guilt has not 
been srfficiently recognized by diagnosticians. Two 
criteria are presented: (1) A quiet, reasonable denial 
of guilt gives greater argument for innocence than 
does the emotionally unreasonable denial. (2) When 
one finds a criminal highly suggestible to offered 
means of self-protection, one is inclined to suspect 
high self-suggestibility to his own innocence. Other 
criteria may be found in the tendency to pose. A 
quiet, reasonable facing of accusation always leads 
one to a favorable impression, but no one criterion 
should be allowed to influence a determination.—A. B. 
Herrig (Central State Teachers College). 


2724. Herskovits, M. The negro in the new 
world; the statement of a new problem. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1930, 32, 145-155.—The writer restates a 
number of fundamental anthropological problems, 
both physical and cultural, and indicates the difficul- 
ties involved in their solution. In cultural problems, 
the absence of controlled conditions is apparent, so 
that the only answer is to be found in situations 
where the necessary controls are already present. The 
data obtainable from the negro are adequate for 
studies of this kind, since we can study him in Africa 
and in the new world, under a number of conditions 
and in all degrees of racial admixture. The author 
suggests making a chart indicating the extent to 
which descendents of Africans have retained African- 
isms in cultural behavior. He suggests further a 
study of the sources of Afro-American populations 
and an investigation of their linguistic, musical, and 
literary peculiarities. Special facilities are offered in 
Afro-American folk-lore and religion. The author 
offers a valuable list of questions to be solved and 
urges the need for collaboration among many types of 
workers.—C. M. Deserens (Cincinnati). 
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2725. Hess, M. W. Kantor’s language behavior. 
J. Phil., 1929, 26, 354-356.—This is a criticism of 
Kantor’s article (see III: 3259). It argues that 
even if language is behavior, its symbolie character 
must be recognized. If the reference to other things 
is explicit, we have conscious symbolism. If the refer- 
ence is implicit, the symbolism is not wholly conscious, 
but it is present.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 


2726. Johansson, L. Mianniskan i norrlindsk 
folktro. (Man in the popular beliefs of Norrland.) 
Folkminnen och Folktankar, 1929, 16, 77-90.—Be- 
lief in preexistence; mental and physical heredity; 
pregnancy and character of the child; perils of new- 
born children from supernatural beings; also super- 
stitious beliefs and practices connected with love and 
marriage and a survey of popular medicine.—( Soc. 
Sci, Abst. II: 5741). 

2727. Junckerstorff, K. Principal characteristics 
of legal policy in the recent European drafts of 
penal codes: a comparative study. J. Comp. Legis. 
& Int. Law, 1929, 11, 204-208—Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Switzerland through their criminal 
laws have recognized that it is the state’s duty not 
only to punish crime, but to prevent it. Czechoslo- 
vakia does not diminish the punishment if the law- 
breaker’s lessened responsibility has been due to 
alcoholism. Germany provides for waiving punish- 
ment entirely in certain cases, and the court is spe- 
cially charged to consider the malicious mind of the 
offender and how far it originated from causes be- 
yond his control. All three drafts provide for the 
education of delinquent persons criminally inclined. 
The German and Czechoslovakian drafts further 
provide that in case of acquittal due to irresponsi- 
bility the one acquitted shall be confined in a sani- 
tarium as long as required for publie safety.—(Soc. 
Sci, Abst. 6894). 


2728. Kalen, J. Umgiangesformler och andra 
fixereda talesitt. (Conversational forms and other 
fixed modes of speaking.) Folkminnen och Folk- 
tankar, 1929, 16, 19-45.—The terms of greeting and 
other phrases belonging to the ritual of social life 
among the peasants are especially emphasiszed.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 5742). 


2729. Kelloway, W. F. Young people’s attitudes 
toward worship. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 303-305.— 
After making tests on 600 young people from four- 
teen to twenty-five years of age, the author concludes 
that while they are largely interested in public wor- 
ship they dislike the artificial arrangement of serv- 
ices. The beauties of nature and the serious prob- 
lems of life stimulate in them an attitude of worship, 
whereas we have tried to substitute for this dimly lit 
churches, flowing robes, and ritual. It may not be 
wise to discontinue formal worship, but for young 
people worship should not be made unnatural or in- 
flicted from without—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

2730. Kidd, A.M. California legislation in regard 
to crime for 1929. Calif. Law Rev., 1929, 17, 537- 
552.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 6895). 


2731. Knight, H. Aesthetic experience in pictor- 
ial art. Monist, 1930, 40, 74-83.—In looking at pic- 


tures, two reactions are possible: (1) a reaction to 
visual sense objects as such, (2) a reaction to visual 
sense objects as having meaning conveyed by symbol 
or representation. The reactions are commonly 
mixed in practice but are here analyzed separately. 
The writer identifies the first reaction with esthetic 
experience and discusses the possibility of coopera- 
tion between these two types of response. She as- 
sumes that the objective elements of esthetic experi- 
ence can be graded in value, and distinguishes be- 
tween concrete and abstract meaning. Cooperation 
becomes more facile the more abstract the meaning. 
Objections to cooperation are: (1) the representa- 
tive capacity of pictures is limited in refinement; (2) 
only abstract emotions, i.e., moods, are concordant 
with esthetic experiences; (3) there may be a dis- 
crepancy between the needs of meaning and those of 
esthetic experience; (4) the amount of attention re- 
quired for adequate appreciation of visual objects 
is considerable, so that attention to complicated mean- 
ings impairs the esthetic experience. These four 
objections do not apply to abstract meaning. Esthetic 
experience is definable as “the perception of volumes 
and colors as related to each other, together with the 
resulting reactions.” The latter involve simple sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction and in addition may in- 
elude emotional moods as well as cutaneous and 
kinesthetic experiences.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2732. Kolb, J. H. Family life and rural organi- 
zation. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 146-152. 
—Locality is giving way to special interests as a 
basis for group organization in rural society; thus 
opportunity for conflicting loyalties may arise within 
the individual and within the family group. A study 
of about 300 families was made to determine the 
“earrying power” of a family for organizations. 
About 22% have no such affiliations; those who do 
have a slight tendency toward greater church mem- 
bership, have greater incomes, live on good roads, 
and read more books and magazines. Women belong 
to more organizations, but not so many women have 
organization affiliations; young people have a lower 
per cent affiliated with organizations, but those who 
have such affiliations have as many as the adults.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. II: 7117). 


2733. Labouret, H. L’ame, le double, les sorciers 
et les jeteurs de sorts chez les Voltaiques. (The soul, 
the double, the sorcerers, and the spell-casters, as con- 
ceived by the natives of the Upper Volta.) Outre- 
Mer, 1929, 1, 350-365.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 5758). 


2734. Langdon-Davies, J. The Spanish woman. 
Harpers Mag., 1929, 159, 711-719.—The attitudes 
invelved are those common to the middle ages. The 
married woman of the middle class has little or no 
education, few amusements, no interests beyond chil- 
dren, church and over-eating. Her relation to her 
husband is not that of lover, but of mother, and she 
quickly binds her own sons to her in an Oedipus 
complex which is never broken. The peasant woman 
has a dignity not found in the middle class woman; 
she works and hence has a social value.—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. II: 7072). 
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2735. Lebel, BR. Les poétes de l'Afrique Noire. 
(The poets of negro Africa.) Outre-Mer, 1929, 1, 
366, 374.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 6095). 

2736. Leys, W. A. R. Soul-saving in the light of 
modern psychology. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 344-349. 
—In liberal Christianity the emphasis is removed 
from the idea of future salvation. But there is a 
very practical way in which one may lose his soul 
for the actual purposes of life, and psychology may 
come to the reseue through the good offices of the 
church organization. This may be done through re- 
adjustment to economic and social conditions, and a 
liberal use of mental hygiene—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.). 

2737. Lively, C. E. Type of agriculture as a con- 
ditioning factor in community organization. Publ. 
Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 35-50.—Psychologically 
certain attitudes appear to be correlated with certain 
types of agriculture; thus, the grain farmer appears 
to be more habituated to the use of large scale 
machinery, and lives a life of more speed and risk 
than the dairy farmer. Consequently grain-farming 
society appears to be more dynamic but less stable, 
more favorable to innovation but perhaps less likely 
to make it succeed, than dairy-farming society.— 
(Soe. Sei. Abst. II: 7118). 

2738. Lowie, R. H. Notes on Hopi clans. An 
throp. Papers, Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 1929, 30, 
307-360.—The census method was used to discover 
how different clans are interrelated by marriage and 
the significance of linked clans. The maternal lineage 
is important among the Hopi, but is not exactly 
equivalent to the clan, which may consist of several 
lineages. Linked clans are due to different causes, 
as depletion in numbers, distinct names for the same 
elan, use of obsolete names for the clans. The ex- 
planation of clan affiliations is based on stereotyped 
mythological happenings. The manifestations of 
totemism, possession of sacred objects, tabu on kill- 
ing the eponymous animal (not absolute), are very 
weak. The clan has political (ceremonial) functions, 
but adherence to curing associations is not always 
strictly along clan lines, although certain clans domi- 
nate certain associations.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 5725). 

2739. Lowie, R. H. Hopi kinship. Anthrop. 
Papers, Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 1929, 30, 365- 
388.—The problem is one of the relationship between 
clan organization and kinship nomenclature as against 
linguistic categories of kin.—(Soc. Sci, Abst, II: 
5724). 

2740. MacCallum, H. R. Emotion and pattern in 


‘aesthetic experience. Monist, 1930, 40, 53-72.—A 


work of art may be studied in terms of medi 

meaning, and content, giving rise to three pairs o 
distinctions: (1) material and shape, (2) subject 
matter and treatment, (3) emotional content and bod- 
ily pattern. The latter seems to compose the essence 
of esthetic experience. The beginning of art is 
emotion. The task of the artist is to achieve control 
and domination of emotional expression, so that the 
theory of romanticists that art arises from uneon- 
trolled emotion and unbridled imagination is contrary 
to the creative artist’s experience. A good working 
view of esthetics is that all works of art may be 
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looked at as forms of the dance, though it is also sug- 
gestive to say that all forms of art are or 
poetry, or that they approximate music. But the 
dance is more primitive and immediate and presents 
the phenomenon of a controlled emotional pattern in 
clearer outline than elsewhere. In poetry meanings 
enter into art on a larger scale, but are still subordi- 
nate to the basic emotional pattern, which must be 
felt or lived rather than cognized.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2741. Markowitz, 8. H. Prayer life of adults in 
a reform Jewish community. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 
317-319.—44 men and 28 women were asked to de- 
seribe the type, content, and significance of their 
prayers. About half the men and two-thirds of the 
women had continued the habit of prayer. The table 
of the contents of the prayers shows them to be 
greatly varied. It appeared that only half the 
women and about one-fourth of the men were en- 
tirely benefited by the public services.—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

2742. Mercer, M. L. School maladjustment as a 
factor in juvenile delinquency. J. Juv. Res., 1930 
14, 41-42.—The author studied the case records of 
85 white boys between the ages of 8 and 13 years who 
were referred to the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. In only 12 cases was the schoo] adjustment 
satisfactory. In 26 cases the child was attempting 
to carry work too difficult for him; in 2 cases, not 
difficult enough. 37 of the delinquents were truants. 
About one-fourth of the group had IQ’s above 90, 
and only 9% were functionally normal.—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

2743. Mowrer, E. R. Family disorganization and 
mobility. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 134- 
145.—Divoree rates and juvenile delinquency rates 
are higher in the city than in the country, due to the 
breakdown of neighborhood control resulting from 
the mobility of city life. The problem involves the 
measurement of correlation between mobility and the 
specific form of social disorganization. Mobility 
indices have been computed for two groups of 1000 
eases each, in terms of average duration of residence 
per street address.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 7073). 

2744. Nordenskiéld, E. The American Indian as 
inventor. J. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., 1929, 59, 273- 
307.—Gives a large number of instances of inventions 
and discoveries of both pre-Columbian and 
Columbian periods which were unknown to the Old 
World. Emphasizes the fact that the matter of cul- 
ture loans is more complicated than many authorities 
think and calls for further research—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2745. O’Brien, R., Peterson, E. C., & Worner, R. 
K. Bibliography on the relation of clothing to 
health. U.S. Dept. Agric., 1929, Mise. Pub. No. 62. 
Pp. 146.—This classified bibliography includes a sec- 
tion on the psychological aspects of clothing contain- 
ing 32 annotated references. There are also many 
references of interest in other sections.—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

2746. Ogburn, W. F. The changing family. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1929, 23, 124~133.—Statis- 
tical evidence from various sources shows that the 
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family is declining m regard to the number of func- 
tions it performs, and that the affectional function is 
not performed satisfactorily in many cases. Many 
persons never form families. Broken families are 
frequent. The economic function has declined 
markedly. The recreational and protectional fune- 
tions are small. So also is the educational function. 
This movement is operating strongly at the present 
time, with few signs of slackening.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
II: 7074). 

2747. Orebaugh, D. A. Crime, degeneracy and 
immigration. Boston: Badger, 1930. Pp. xvi + 272. 
$3.00.—The author, a member of the Chicago bar, 
eS herein material for popular consumption. 

righam’s thesis, as developed in his A Study of 
American Intelligence, serves as the basis of Ore- 
baugh’s discussion, and is enthusiastically defended. 
Some of the topies considered are by-products of de- 
generation, such as yellow journalism, disintegration 
of parental authority, exaggeration of sex, waning of 
school discipline, growth of political corruption, and 
coddling of criminals. Suggestions are brought for- 
ward in respect to the suppression and cure of 
crime. The jury system as now operative in the 
United States receives severe criticism: “ The aver- 
age business and professional man attaches an im- 
portance to the right of trial by a jury of the ‘ plain 
people’ that is wholly unjustified by any results 
which may be credited to the system down through 
the centuries.”—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

2748. Pfennigsdorf, E. Liige und Gewissen im 
Offentlichen Leben. (Lie and conscience in public 
life.) Geisteskampf der Gegenwart, 1930, 66, 1-7.— 
A, Rémer (Leipzig). 

2749. Philips, G. B. What does art express? J. 
Phil., 1929, 26, 459-466.—Art is neither the expres- 
sion of feeling nor the satisfaction of a wish. Man 
seems to be gifted with an esthetic nature which 
urges him to create certain forms, and when created 
to enjoy them. Works of art express the presence of 
this esthetic nature in man. The one essential to be 
demanded of a work of art is that there be incor- 
porated within it a worthy esthetic form.—A. P. 
Brogan (Texas). 

2750. Price, J. St.C. Negro-white differences in 
intelligence. Opportunity, 1929, 7, 341-343.—From 
birth and during early infancy, negroes lag behind 
whites in weight; but toward the beginning of school 
age they move up and eventually overtake and ex- 
ceed the white, maintaining this lead until about the 
middle of adolescence, when they again fall behind. 
This difference of growth, during school age espe- 
cially, may explain some of the obtained differences 
in achievement.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 7055). 


2751. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Notes on totemism 
in eastern Australia. J. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., 1929, 
59, 399-415.—Maintains, with much concrete illustra- 
tion, that “We shall reach an understanding of 
totemism only when we have a satisfactory theory of 
the much wider problem of the relation of ritual and 
myth between man and nature in the less developed 
societies. This needs to be studied in the non-totemic 
peoples as well as in totemic societies. And it neces- 
sarily involves a general theory of the social function 
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of ritual and myth.”—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England ). 

2752. Ritter, W. E., & Bailey, E. W. The prob- 
lem of names, as illustrated by the word “light.” 
J. Phil., 1929, 26, 617-626.—The use of radiations 
beyond the violet end of the spectrum has led some 
persons to apply the term “light ” to such radiations. 
Such a statement ignores the fact that all language is 
developed primarily on the basis of, and as an instru- 
ment of, common experience. The study of light and 
eyes is one part of a science of knowledge rather than 
a mere theory of knowledge. Such a study must 
begin with the phenomena of common experience and 
must be critically naturalistic—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 


2753. Reach, L. Record of juvenile delinquency 
in Benton County, Oregon (1907-1929). J. Juv. 
Res., 1930, 14, 34-40.—A study was made of the 149 
juvenile delinquents dealt with in an agricultural 
county in Oregon during the last 22 years. The 
major findings are as follows: (1) The modal age for 
first appearance at court was 16 years for the boys 
and 15 for the girls. (2) Twice as many boys as 
girls were arrested, whereas an equal number of both 
were committed to institutions. (3) Since sex 
offenses were more common among the girls than 
among the boys, the difference in the relative fre- 
quency of institutional commitments among the two 
sexes may be attributed to the fact that the girls 
were often sent to maternity homes and hospitals. 
(4) Stealing was the most common offense among 
the boys. (5) The incidence of broken homes among 
those of the 149 delinquents was six times as great 
as that in the general rural population of Oregon. 
(6) The offenders studied more often than normally 
had parents both of whom worked or one of whom 
was a step-parent.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2754. Rogers, A. K. Feelings and moral judg- 
ment. Int. J. Eth., 1929, 40, 15-38.—(Soc. Sci. Abst., 
II: 7051). 

2755. Rogge, C. Der Akzentwandel als Form der 
Angleichung. Analogiebildung. (The change of 
accent as a form of adjustment. Analogy forma- 
tion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 69, 396-404.— 
Rogge maintains that there never was a slowly de- 
veloping change of accent. He believes that a change 
of accent has occurred always as the result of a men- 
tal association caused by some relation of meaning 
(Sinnzusammenhang). He gives many examples 
from the old, middle, and new High German to illus- 
trate his theory —H. M. Beckh (Miinchen). 


2756. Rusk, R. D. The conflict of science and art. 
Scient. Mo., 1930, 30, 458-464.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2757. Sheinis, L. Problemi kriminologii i sotzial- 
noi psichologie. (Problems of criminology and social 
psychology.) Paris. Pp. 229.—This is a collection 
of essays devoted to criminological problems. It ex- 
presses a point of view that is in opposition to that 
assumed by Lombroso. Sheinis interprets crime as 
dependent upon purely economic sets of conditions. 
The author is a lecturer at the Institut de Droit Russe 
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et de Seiences Economiques, Paris—P. C. Squires 
(Clinton, N. Y.). : 

2758. Stern, W. Zwei forensisch-psychologische 
Gutachten iiber kindliche Zeugen in Sittlichkeits- 
prozessen. (Two legal-psychological opinions on 
child testimony in morality trials.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1930, 36, 151-173.—For the benefit of those 
who will be called upon in the future to render an 
opinion on similar eases, Stern here presents a com- 
plete statement of two cases, with the opinion he 
reached on both—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2759. Stevenson, G. 8. Science and crime pre- 
vention. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 22-26.—Two points 
are emphasized in the diseussion: (1) our need of 
knowledge with respect to social and individual thera- 
peuties, and (2) the need of beginning our corrective 
programs very early in the life of the individual.— 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2760. Stécker, H. Die Ehe als psychologisches 
Problem. (Marriage as a psychological problem.) 
Neue Generation, 1929, 25, 271-282.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. Il: 7076). 

2761. Stooss, C. Die Beurteilung von Jugend- 
lichen. (Legal treatment of the juvenile.) Schweiz. 
Zsch. Strafrecht, 1929, 42, 34-37——The author 
diseusses the relative merits of two methods of juve- 
nile correction, viz., the imposition of the corrective 
measures by the judge alone or by a board.—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 

2762. Thompson, T. W. Additional notes on 
English gypsy uncleanness taboos. J. Gypsy Lore 
Soc., 1929, 8, 33-39.—The tabus connected with the 
uncleanness of women at menstruation and child- 
birth are rigidly observed by the English gypsies, and 
are extended so that a woman stepping over food or 
a pot, for instance, defiles it at amy time. At child- 
birth a woman has a special lying-in tent, and the 
dishes she has used are broken. The clothes of a 
woman or of a nursing child are washed, dried, and 
packed separately from those of a man. A peculiar 
extension of this tabu to the nursing child or animal 
is marked. A father does not touch his child until it 
is several months old, and possibly not until it is 
three years old. Any suckling animal is also un- 
clean as food.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I1: 5717). 


2763. Turquetil, A. The religion of the Central 
Eskimo. Primitive Man, 1929, 2, 57-64.—Notes on 
the mentality, social organization, medicine and sur- 
gery, life-cycle, folk-lore, education, magic, and re- 
ligion of the Eskimo of northern Hudson Bay and 
the Barren Lands, with particular emphasis on the 
adaptation of Eskimo culture to Aretie environment. 
Belief in real reincarnation through the name does 
not exist.—(Soc. Sci, Abst. II: 5726). 


2764. Vendeix, —. Studes sur les couvents 
fétichistes au Dahomey. (Studies on the fetishistic 
convents in Dahomey.) Bull. d. Comité d Etudes 
Hist. et Sci. d. VAfrique Occidentale Fr., 1928, 11, 
640-646.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 5762). 

2765. Von Hentig, H. Sittlichkeitsdelikte unter 
Ehegatten. (Moral delinquency between husbands 
and wives.) Schweiz. Zsch. f. Strafrecht, 1929, 42, 
262-276.—The author discusses the practicability of 
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two statutes of the penal code dealing with unnatural 
sexual relations between husband and wife.—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 

2766. Wesselski, A. Der Gott ausser Funktion. 
(The non-functioning deity.) Arch. Orientdlni, 
1929, 1, 300-311.—In the Asia Minor and Indian 
mythologies, as well as in the folk tales of other 
lands, when certain gods, like Death, Love, Fire, etc., 
cease to function, disorder immediately breaks out 
on earth. This similarity of motif does not neces- 
sarily indicate any connection between the various 
mythologies, but is accounted for by the similarity of 
the whole complex. A case is cited in the Bible— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. il: 5775). 


2767. Whitehead, G. Psychoanalysis and art. 
London: Bale & Danielsson, 1930. Pp. 146. 5/.— 
In Part I the author discusses anarchy and author- 
ity, and is of the opinion that anarchy has increased 
greatly of late in psychology, in sex relations and in 
industry and polities. He deplores this state of af- 
fairs and calls for the exercise of greater repression 
in all of these directions. Part II deals with sex and 
decorative art, with the “wonders of instinct” and 
the “wonders of intelligence.” Many well-known 
facts are restated and many authors’ opinions are 
quoted. Part III discusses day-dreams, racial phan- 
tasies and the evolution and functions of art. The 
purpose of art is to sublimate crude desires, to gen- 
erate fervor for personal and social sacrifice and to 
provide happiness and instruction. Part IV is called 
“The Psychology of the Penny Dreadful,” but con- 
siders apperception, the primitive interests, the re- 
capitulation theory, literature as a substitute for life, 
sublimation, sport, art, religion, science, history, law 
and politics and political economy.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2768. Williams, F. E. Rain making on the River 
Morehead. J. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., 1929, 59, 379- 
396.—Describes the ceremonies in detail. Regards a 
magical interpretation as “ merely plain sailing, while 
the mythological involves selection from a very 
tangled mass of belief where many irrelevancies will 
adhere to whatever we select.”—F. C. Bartlett (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

[See also abstracts 2580, 2616, 2635, 2640, 2641, 

2643, 2644, 2649, 2651, 2656, 2659, 2662, 2665, 

2684, 2845, 2846.] 
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2769. [Anon.] Conditions of work and life of 
journalists. League of Nations, Stud. d Repr., Ser. 
L., 1928, No. 2. Pp. 219.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
6557). 

2770. [Anon.] Psychotechnik. (Psychotechnics.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 403-404.—Psychotech- 
nies continues to command interest, especially in vo- 
cational guidance. The article notes the efforts of 
the social democratic group to require a general psy- 
chotechnical test to be undertaken by the State. The 
government of the canton of Glarus finances such an 
effort, but holds that more valuable than the psycho- 
technical test is observation over a period of time of 
every side of the life of the youth, as revealed to the 
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teacher, the minister, the school physician. The 
question is raised as to the validity of a vocational 
test as a single determinant. The article gives a 
number of opinions expressed in the press and by 
industrial employers, in the main attributing consid- 
erable value to the findings of a psychotechnical test 
in a guidance program.—A. B. Herrig (Central State 
Teachers College). 

2771. Ascher, —. Zweckmissige Gestaltung von 
Arbeitstisch und -Stuhl. (The proper construction 
of the working table and chair.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1929, 4, 43-45.—An analytic study of the bodily 
postures found in typewriting. The author took 
moving pictures of subjects when sitting on a chair 
with and without back and arm support. He then 
analyzed these pictures and compared the positions 
of muscles and bones with those of a picture of a 
properly seated person. On the basis of this com- 
parison he determined what kind of support should 
be given and constructed a chair to meet the needs 
brought out by his study. Ascher also mentions how, 
in a spinning mill, efficiency increased after chairs 
were introduced which gave proper support. How- 
ever, he suggests that no norm for a work bench 
should be expected, but that particular kinds of work 
and individual differences should be considered in 
choosing a seat.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2772. Baumgarten, F. Chronologisches zur Psy- 
chotechnik und Arbeitswissenschaft. (Chronology 
of psychotechnies and the science of work.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 193-200.—Covers the years 
1873 to 1924.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2773. Beck, P. G. Occupational history of 1,063 
Ohio farm households. Ohio Agric. Exper. Sta., 
Bimo. Bull., 1929 (Nov.-Dee.), 205.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 
II: 6179). 

2774. Beckman, R. O., & Levine, M. Selecting 
executives, an evaluation of three tests. Person. J., 
1930, 8, 415-420.—The Allport Ascendance-Submis- 
sion Seale, the Introversion-Extroversion Personal 
Inventory as devised by Laird, and a simple direc- 
tions test of filling in certain specified squares on a 
page of cross-section paper, were the tests used. 
Executives in the office of the city manager and 
water meter readers were the subjects. The execu- 
tives are considerably ahead of the water meter read- 
ers in the ascendance-submission study. The scores 
likewise correlate somewhat with ratings made by the 
manager of these executives. There seems little rela- 
tion between introversion-extroversion and executive 
ability. The exeeutives were likewise somewhat su- 
perior in the directions test—H. HE. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

2775. Couvé, —. Psychotechnik als Hilfsmittel 
bei der Personalausbildung der Deutschen Reichs- 
bahn. (Psychotechnology as an aid in the training 
of German railway employees.) Zsch. Verkehrswiss., 
1929, 7, 44-48.—Training by the methods deseribed is 
used not only for manual workers but also for clerical 
and other office employees.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
6586). 

2776. Dolezal, J. Psychotechnische Eignungs- 
prifung und spontane Vorauslesung. (Psychotech- 


nical aptitude testing and spontaneous preliminary 
selection.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 158-160.— 
A report is given of a statistical study of the rela- 
tionship between choice of vocation and aptitudes. 
3000 boys ranging in age from 13-15 years were 
grouped according to their vocational preferences, 
and then were given eight different tests : nem board, 
wire-bending, sorting, folding, Kharkov, completion, 
and memory for geometrical figures. The 16 voca- 
tions represented were ranked according to aptitude 
requirements. The mean performances of the differ- 
ent tests for every vocational group and their per- 
centile standing were caleulated, as were also the 
correlations between the percentile rank of the vo- 
cational groups and the average rank from the 
several tests. The results show that the different vo- 
eations give different means of performances, and 
that the individuals from those vocations which are 
ranked high for aptitude requirements give a higher 
mean test performance than those from groups of a 
low standing. On the basis of these findings the au- 
thor formulates his view that vocational choice may 
be regarded as a valid preliminary selective agent 
which plays an important part in industrial selection. 
—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2777. Duckwall, B. F. An. objective method of 
classifying army officers. Military Surgeon, 1929, 
65, 171-194.—The Thorndike Mental Alertness Test 
was given to 367 officers upon their arrival for serv- 
ice in the Philippines. The average score obtained 
was 103, ¢ 20.01. Correlations between the scores and 
various elements were: accaracy .85, speed #5, mem- 
ory .72, and judges’ ratings .69: aceuracy vs. speed 
.74, memory vs. judgment .68, and memory vs. induc- 
tive reasoning .71. All of these correlations, except 
that with judges’ ratings, were based on indices de- 
termined from the test or sub-tests. The ratings of 
superior officers showed a tendency to over-rate in- 
ferior men and to under-rate superior men. Objec- 
tive efficiency reports combined with mental test re- 
sults would give a better method of classifying 
officers.—C. M. Louwttit (Hawaii). 


2778. Feist, G. Die Geistesgegenwart und die 
Méglichkeit ihrer Begutachtung im psychotech- 
nischen Verfahren. (Presence of mind and the 
possibility of judging it by psychotechnical methods. ) 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 160-163.—The author 
summarizes several experiments which attempted to 
test presence of mind. The experiments were carried 
out in industrial organizations in connection with 
employment selection for particular occupations. 
Feist emphasizes the importance of presence of mind 
as a characteristic which contributes greatly to the 
success of workers in certain specifie occupations. As 
a result of his observations he suggests that, since 
presence of mind is more or less necessary in all 
life situations, it might be well to develop some test 
by which we could get a general knowledge of this 
characteristie.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2779. Ford, A. Pedestrian accidents and age. 
Person. J., 1930, 8, 410-412—The frequency of 


accidents for different age groups in Detroit among 
estrians are as follows: less than 5 years, 11%; 


5 to 14 years, 17%; 15 to 24 years, 1%; 25 to 44 
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years, 5%; 45 to 64 years, 23%; over 65 years, 87%. 
These indices are in terms of the frequencies of these 
age groups in the United States census. It is to be 
noted that the lowest rate is between the ages of 14 
and 25, when presumably the individuals are most 
alert. The high frequency at the school age, 5 to 14, 
is caused by the fact that exposure to street condi- 
tions is high and actual responsibility low. The in- 
crease with age may be due to decrease in ability or 
inerease in bodily weight, which would be conducive 
to slower motion, or to preservation of traffic habits 
from earlier days when automobiles were not such a 
hazard.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2780. Gaebel, K. Die Anwendung psychologischer 
Methoden in der 6ffentlichen Berufsberatung. (The 
application of psychological methods to public vo- 
cational guidance.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 6-7. 
—This article gives a brief review of the development 
of scientific vocational guidance in Germany during 
the last decade. Gaebel points out that the apparent 
lack of development of vocational guidance on a 
psychological basis has been due, in large part, to a 
realization of the vastness of the task, and of the 
responsibilities which one must assume in such an 
undertaking. In spite, however, of the difficulties 
ordinarily encountered in any attempt to carry out 
a plan of vocational guidance, numerous reports have 
been made of fruitful results in this field. The 
author mentions several industrial concerns in Ger- 
many which have well-organized vocational guidance 
bureaus.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2781. Graf, O. Das Ausleseverfahren bei. der 
bayerischen Schutzpolizei. (Method of selection of 
the Bavarian police.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1924, 4, 
109-113; 163-169.—The author discusses the prob- 
lem of selecting men for the police force, and de- 
seribes the desirable and necessary qualities of a 
good policeman. In order to be a successful police- 
man one must have a general elementary education, 
ability to pay attention, a good memory, and ability 
to make reports correctly. Special emphasis should 
be laid upon character, personality, adaptability to 
common life situations, suggestibility and emotional 
stability. The testing program which Graf developed 
as a result of several years of experimentation con- 
sists of three parts. The first group tests attention, 
general intelligence, memory, especially of the Aus- 
sage t Achievement in arithmetic, language and 
composition makes up the second group of tests. 
The third group consists of a character and personal- 
ity study, partly by the personal interview method 
and partly by collecting information regarding the 
subject from various external sourees. The testing 
program took into careful consideration the great 
variety of social and educational backgrounds of the 
applicants and emphasized good common sense rather 
than highly technical knowledge—C. Burri (Chi- 
cago). 

2782. Hardy, G. Sur ie psychologie de quelques 
métiers marocains. (Observations on the psychol- 
ey of certain trades in Moroceo.) Outre-Mer, 1929, 

, 314-331.—Diseusses the economic and social posi- 
tion of potters, blacksmiths, bakers, barbers, shoe- 
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makers, weavers and carpenters among the artisans 
of Moroceo.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. 11: 6551). 


2783. Heller, W. J. Industrial psychology and its 
development in Switzerland. Person. J., 1930, 8, 
435-441.—As early as 1913 Suter was introducing 
psychological techniques in a shoe manufacturing es- 
tablishment. The Institute of Industrial Psychology 
was established in 1924. This dealt primarily with 
vocational guidance and selection. In 1927 the vari- 
ous institutes were merged into the Swiss Foundation 
for Industrial Psychology. Considerable stress is 
laid upon psychological diagnosis rather than merely 
tests. This involves a more compre- 

msive survey of the total personality of the indi- 
vidual. It includes social background and physical 
conditions as well as test results. Atttention is given 
to systematic training of apprentices. This involves 
analyzing the job, splitting it into its elementary 
units, and teaching these one at a time. In some in- 
stances the production of the training department has 
been increased 68%. In some trades where the ap- 
prentices are widely scattered, it is profitable to give 
a preparatory course of a few weeks at une place. 
The work is proving successful, as shown by increase 
in production, time saved in training workers, and 
— in lay-off of the unfit—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 

tate). 


2784. Karsten, A. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie 
der Preisausschreibung in der Reklame. (A con- 
tribution to the psychology of advertisement con- 
tests.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 141-144.—The 
author reports a study of a series of advertisements 
of a certain wine bottle from an advertisement con- 
test. Several people ranked the different advertise- 
ments according to the factors which they thought 
made for a good or poor advertisement. Karsten 
suggests how to formulate the requirements for ad- 
vertisement contests, in order that one may obtain 
the most effective results from the contestants, and 
proposes the criteria which should be used in select- 
ing the final advertisement. His general conclusions 
are: (1) the purpose of the advertisement should be 
clearly stated; (2) sufficient freedom for original ex- 
pression should be allowed; (3) artistic development, 
preciseness and originality of expression, affective 
value, ete., should be applied in the judging of ad- 
vertisements contests.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2785. Kornhauser, A. W. Industrial psychology 
in England, Germany and the United States. Per- 
son. J., 1930, 8, 421-434.—In the United States 
much of the work on problems of human efficiency is 
done by engineers who lack psychological training. 
A comparatively small number of psychologists are 
giving their full time to research in psychological 
problems of industry. Such work as psychologists 
are doing is concentrated largely on employment tests. 
On the other hand there is a rather extensive use of 
common sense, non-technical psychology on the part 
of the industrial executives. In England the work 
of the industrial psychologists is distinetly in advance 
of that in this country. However, industriai relations 
are less influenced by psychological considerations. 
There seems to be a more distinct barrier between the 
management and the workers. Most of the research 
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is conducted by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology and the Industrial Health Research 
Board. Psychologists are included in the personnel 
of these. Such things are studied as hours of work, 
industrial accidents, atmospheric conditions, illumi- 
nation, vocational guidance, selection, posture and 
physique. Conerete problems of this sort are taken 
up at the request of individual firms on a consulting 
basis. In Germany, as in England, there is very 
little sympathetic feeling or understanding between 
the management and the worker. There is, however, 
very definite interest in practical results and much 
familiarity with American literature on industrial 
psychology; and the leaders, at least, of the trade 
unions are heartily in favor of the general efficiency 
movement. The psychologists are in a more strategic 
position there and receive more recognition. Tech- 
nical institutes connected with some of the engineer- 
ing schools conduct investigations in industry, and 
also give psychotechnical training to engineering 
graduates, so that they go out into industry with a 
fair background of this sort. A rather extensive use 
of vocational tests is in progress.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


2786. Krueger, G. Versuche mit verschiedenen 
Ausbildungsverfahren bei Machinenschlosserlehr- 
lingen. (Experiments with different training meth- 
ods for machinist apprentices.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1929, 4, 144-158.—Competitive work between syste- 
matically and unsystematieally trained apprentices 
shows the superiority of individuals who received 
training under the former method. They are su- 
perior in terms both of quantity and of quality of 
work done. However, the method of systematic train- 
ing may still be improved by adding certain definite 
practice exercises. Krueger’s investigation reports 
the results from the training of three groups (23 
men) of apprentices for machinist. The individuals 
of the different groups were given training according 
to different standard methods: (1) systematized, (2) 
systematized plus filing exercises, (3) systematized 
plus filing exercises on an apparatus which provided 
the apprentices with opportunity for developing skill 
in the filing process. The author makes detailed com- 
parisons of the data obtained by the three different 
methods; the criteria which he uses are time, quality, 
and straightness of filing. The general results indi- 
eate: (1) that systematized training may be improved 
by special filing exercises; (2) that it is not neces- 
sary, however, to use very complicated or expensive 
apparatus.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2787. Nebel, W. Arbeitestudie iiber das Feilen 
und Entwicklung eines wirtschaftlichen Anlernver- 
fahrens. (Analysis of the filing process and the de- 
velopment of a scientific apprentice program.) Psy- 
chotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 25-40; 74-86.—This is a 
report of a very careful analysis of the filing process 
with a number of skilled mechanics. Every move- 
ment, position of the body, and amount of pressure 
necessary in filing was measured. On the basis of 
information obtained from this analysis the author 
built some apparatus with the help of which he could 
construct the work curves during filing, which could 
be analyzed as to the amount of foree put upon the 
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file, the position of the file in the hand, and the 
straightness of the filing. The most satisfactory pos- 
ture for efficient work was then determined, and a 
list of “ best” positions and methods of filing as well 
as a practice program for apprentices was developed. 
After this methodological study six locksmith’s ap- 
prentices received training in filing according to the 
new method. Each subject received 11 hours of pri- 
vate practice in the shop and 5% hours of group 
practice on the practice apparatus. These practice 
periods were divided over a ten-day period, after 
which the apprentices could be turned into the shop 
for productive work. These six men learned the 
filing process in this brief ten-day period, while under 
normal conditions it took from three to six months to 
develop the necessary skill. A second group of four 
subjects was then used. These four apprentices, how- 
ever, had already had 50 practice hours of filing in 
the shop before they started the experiment. In 
spite of this, analyses of their work curves showed 
that they were still in the first and second stages of 
progress. After only 40 minutes of practice on the 
filing apparatus and, with the proper instruction they 
improved more than during these previous 50 prac- 
tice hours.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2788. Plaut, P. Psychologie und Arbeitswissen- 
schaft. (Psychology and the science of work.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 87-103.—Lipp- 
man’s definition of the science of work is given as 
follows: the knowledge of the conditions and effects 
of human labor. The paper presents a discussion of 
the problems involved, particularly those which refer 
to the relation of the laborer to the administrative 
officers. A tentative program of research is given.— 
R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2789. Poppelreuter, W. Beitrag zur Frage der 
Stellungnahme der Arbeitnehmer zur psychotech- 
nischen Begutachtung. (The attitude of employees 
toward psychological testing.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1929, 4, 40-42.—Report is given of a case of col- 
lective protest against psychological testing by a 
group of women workers who were asked to cooperate 
in a testing procedure and an analytical study of 
work methods. The problem was brought before the 
employment and labor council and after some ex- 
tensive discussions the industrial establishment made 
it a requirement that every employee must undergo 
psychological measurements. Although the author 
does not favor such radical measures, he hopes that 
in the future psychological testing will become an 
accepted procedure in the selection of employees in 
industrial organizations.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2790. Poppelreuter, W. Beitrag zur Analyse der 
Pahrer-Lenker-Tatigkeit und deren Begutachtung. 
(A contribution toward the analysis of the [auto] 
driving processes and judgment of drivers.) Psy- 
chotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 53-64—Success in any 
kind of driving does not rest solely upon a mosaic 
of abilities, but also upon the solving of the conflict 
between safety and speed. The author distinguishes 
several types of drivers. His classification is based 
upon the results obtained from tests with an “ elec- 
tromobile” and by a laboratory device. The appa- 
ratus consists of a point tracing on a strip of paper 
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on which a winding road is drawn and a lever by 
which the subject can control the speed. The sub- 
ject has to see that he can keep this point between 
the lines which represent the road while the paper 
moves. The speed of the movement of the paper is 
adjusted by a foot lever. The testing was carried out 
under two conditions: (1) when the subject regulated 
the speed himself, and (2) with restricted constant 
speed. The following driver types are distinguished : 
(1) the impulsive type, who works quickly and care- 
lessly; (2) the fearful-careful driver; who goes slowly 
and takes great pains to stay in the road; (3) the 
discriminating driver, who drives fast or slowly, de- 
pending upon the difficulty of the road. The author 
maintains that the fast and skilful driver who makes 
few errors is not the only good driver, for the dis- 
criminating though unskilled driver often compen- 
sates for his lack of ability by careful slow driving, 
while a naturally brilliant driver may still be a poor 
one, because he is too fast and careless. The author 
maintains that he is able to select successful drivers 
by this method.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2791. Rupp, H. Die Aufgabe der psychotech- 
nischen Arbeits-Rationalisierung. (The problem of 
psychotechnical work-systematization.) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1928, 3, 165-182; 1929, 4, 17-19.—This is a 
theoretical study of work from the Gestalt point of 
view. The author criticizes the studies of work in 
which the aim is merely to save energy and to find 
the cheapest possible means of getting work done. 
He believes that the most important problem of work 
studies is to organize work in such a way that it 
satisfies man’s basic wishes and motives. Mental 
and physical work may be said to have both objec- 
tive and subjective aspects. The objective aspect 
consists of aids, such as calculating machines, type- 
writers, ete., which simplify labor and reduce the effort 
involved in work. The subjective aspect of mental 
work would seem to consist mainly in better fitting or 
adjusting oneself to a particular kind of work. All 
work should be so arranged that the worker may find 
the energy and motivation for persistent labor. In 
order that this may be possible some of the main- 
springs of human behavior must be considered. All 
behavior grows out of a motivating situation. Work 
which satisfies the wish for food is given as an ex- 
ample of work which is a means to an end. Then 
there are strivings or activities which grow out of 
work itself, in which ease work is an end. Creative- 
ness is an example of this kind of work. Often the 
incentive of work is not strong enough, and external 
motivation must be introduced. Therefore work 
should be arranged according to certain definite laws, 
of which the following are a few characteristic ex- 
amples: (1) A segment of work must be shown as a 
part of a whole system. (2) There must be a goal. 
(3) The end result, or closure, must be felt as such. 
(4) Unexpected breaking up or stopping of a task 
results in waste of energy. (5) The work must give 
a feeling of usefulness—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2792. Schneider-Arnoldi, A. G. Die psycholog- 
ische Begutachtung von Seidenwebern mit Hilfe von 
Arbeitspriifungen und Arbeitsschauuhr. (The psy- 
chological appraisal of silk weavers with the help of 
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efficiency tests and werk-recording clock.) Psycho- 
techn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 1-6; 45-52—A careful job 
analysis of silk weaving is given, in a situation in 
which every weaver serves two looms. The job of a 
weaver is divided into two parts: simple but skilled 
hand movements and watching the two looms. Analy- 
sis of the number of movements in a given work 
period showed that there is only a comparatively 
small amount of time spent in actual work as com- 
pared with that e in watching the looms, It 
was also found that a weaver does not need to possess 
great finger dexterity but that he must be able to pay 
close attention over a long period of time. In order to 
test these observations some finger dexterity tests and 
an alertness test (cancellation) were given to a group 
of 35 workers. The scores on the tests were com- 
pared with the ratings of their efficiency at actual 
work. The results of the tests showed that about 
97% agreed with working records; that is, that indi- 
viduals with low dexterity and high attention records 
on the tests were better weavers than those making 
high scores on the dexterity tests and low ones on the 
cancellation test.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2793. Slocombe, C. 8. Consistency of operating 
efficiency. Person. J., 1930, 8, 413-414——On the 
Boston Elevated Railroad accidents the first year 
correlate .51 with accidents the second year. The cor- 
relations between other pairs of years are only 
slightly less than this. Figuring it another way, the 
accident-prone men are on the whole higher than the 
average in their accidents, 76% of the time. In spite 
of this, however, analysis of causes of accidents and 
special training has reduced accidents something like 
50% in two years’ work.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2794. Snow, A. J. Psychology in business rela- 
tions. (2d ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 529. $4.00.—The 1930 edition of this book 
is divided in five parts covering: (1) Psychology of 
the Consumer; (2) Psychology in Marketing; (3) 
Psychology in Advertising; (4) Psychology in Sell- 
ing; (5) Psychology in Employment. Several of its 
chapters have been either rewritten or rearranged 
and brought up to date. The section on the psychol- 
ogy of the consumer has been revised and enlarged 
as compared with the first edition (1925). It covers 
more fully the study of the customer’s needs and de- 
sires, as factors in buying; it analyzes in fuller detail 
the réle of such factors as perception, ideation, mem- 
ory, discrimination, as well as that of remote factors 
in buying. Chapters on the subjective and objective 
influence determining demand have been touched 
only slightly. The chapter on merchandizing was re- 
vised more thoroughly. Some chapters in the psy- 
chology of advertising were partly rewritten or re- 
arranged. In the psychology of selling the chapter 
on the personality of the salesman was also rear- 
ranged, whereas in the psychology of employment 
the chapter on rating human quality was partly re- 
written and brought up to date. The chapter on 
general methods of employment contains several 
blanks used by the author, who was formerly Director 
of Personnel for Retail Stores with Scars, Roebuck 
and Company. The bibliographies at the ends of the 
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chapters have also been brought up to date.—D. L. 
Zyve (New York City). 

2795. Wiegand, —. Wher die subjective Sicher- 
heit beim Arbeiten. (Self-confidence during work.) 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 107-108—The author 
gives a concrete illustration of the influence of lack 
of self-confidence on efficiency in work. He describes 
a very difficult method of bookkeeping which, as long 
as it was used, kept the employees in constant fear of 
making errors. This situation caused much anxiety 
and produced a high pereentage of nervous break- 
downs. In order to save effort, the manager intro- 
duced a new method of keeping books, which gave 
opportunity to check errors and which was more 
simple than the old one had been. Soon after this the 
employees became happier and definite signs of self- 
confidence appeared, together with a marked improve- 
ment in their health and amount of output.—C. Burri 
(Chieago). 

2796. Winkler, F. Wher die “ Arbeitsprobe.” 
(Concerning “work tests.”) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1929, 4, 64-74.—Winkler criticizes Poppelreuter’s 
and Giese’s view about work tests. These authors 
maintain that work tests should be “ real” work or 
miniature models of some definite kind of work, such 
as driving a truck. Every subject, when in a test 
situation, should be allowed to work according to his 
own method. Further, they believe that work tests 
give us general knowledge of an individual’s person- 
ality. First, Winkler says, such factors as (1) desire 
for creativeness, (2) the goal, (3) difficulties which 
act as incentive, (4) meaningfulness of the task, (5) 
esthetic stimuli (work surroundings, ete.), and (6) 
length of work, varying in importance from situation 
to situation, and for different kinds of work and 
workers. Therefore they cannot be sufficiently con- 
trolled in a single work study. In order to obtain a 
work sample which is characteristic of an individual’s 
work one must give many different tests under dif- 
ferent situations. Secondly, he believes that even 
after a fair sample of an individual’s work is ob- 
tained, one should not make any generalizations con- 
cerning his personality.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

[See also abstracts 2596, 2812.] 
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2797. Blonsky, P. P. Das einzige Kind in seinem 
ersten Schuljahr. (The only child in his first year 
at school.) Zsch. f. pid. psychol., 1930, 31, 84-97. 
—The material for this study was obtained in a large 
school in Moseow which draws from a working popu- 
lation and is considered an “ average” school. e 
school has six parallel classes in the first grade, with 
193 children, of which there are 96 boys and 97 girls. 
Of these, 33 (20 boys and 13 girls), or 17%, are only 
children. On the basis of accomplishment, 20 of the 
only children fall in the best third of the class, eight 
in the middle third, and only five in the lower. Of 
the girls, ten are in the upper third, two in the mid- 
die, and only one in the lower. Of the five poor stu- 
dents, only one was being brought up in his own 
family. On the basis of intelligence the only children 
likewise stand out Only three fall more than one 
sigma below the mean, while 14, or nearly half the 
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group, are two or more sigma above the mean, four 
being 1 yr. 8 mo. above the mean of the class. The 
average IQ for the only children is one-half sigma 
higher than the average for the rest of the group. 
Most of the only children come from families in the 
government service—well-to-do and usually intelli- 
gent parents. The composite picture of the only 
child is as follows: His mother is thirty years old, 
his father between thirty-five and forty. The family 
is well-to-do and usually well-bred. The child is 
given solicitous care, both mentally and physically. 
His life with adults stimulates intellectual develop- 
ment but tends to over-stimulation of the nervous 
system. The child’s physical health is usually not 
above the average, he is nervous, and may have poor 
motor control. He is intellectually advanced, and 
especially he can read unusually well. His logical 
abstract thinking is above age. He learns and com- 
ay pe» easily. His attention is sometimes poor; 
is poorest in practical intelligence, in organizing, 
and in physical dexterity. He is egocentric, with a 
high opinion of himself. Toward his school-mates he 
is either domineering or shut-in. In school he either 
roves a disturbing element or else remains bashfully 
in the background. He is an “ ultra-character,” 
either extremely extraverted or extremely introverted. 
Rarely does he win the affection of his class-mates. 
The question arises whether his nervousness is due to 
faulty physical care and over-stimulation, or to 
hereditary physical factors common to the first-born 
other than only children. There is also the possibil- 
ity that the limited productivity of the mother may 
arise from some real defect in her reproductive sys- 
tem. The author feels the need for some sort of 
medico-pedagogical center which could work toward 
the better health of the only child. It would be de- 
sirable to reduce the solicitude of parents and sub- 
stitute true hygienic knowledge for the constant run- 
ning to physicians and preoceupation with dietary 
fads. Further, social contacts should be secured, and 
an attempt made to forestall the development of ex- 
cessive importunity or timidity. Education of the 
parents is necessary, but much of the task will have 
to be done by the school—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


2798. Brown, S., Il, & Potter, H. W. The psy- 
chiatric study of prcblem children. Utica, N. Y.: 
State Hospitals Press, 1930. Pp. 152.—A handbook 
for the use of staffs of child guidance clinics and 
other organizations interested in psychiatric problems 
of children. The technique for the investigation and 
treatment of various types of cases is discussed. 
Samples of forms used in the New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene and a few tables are 

iven in the appendices—D. Shakow (Worcester 

tate Hospital). 

2799. Bruhn, K. De gymniska intressenas utveck- 
ling under skoldldern. (The development of ath- 
letie interests during school age.) Tidskr. f. psykol. 
o. ped. forsk., 1929, 3, 227-249.—In this paper it is 
assumed that the type of themes written by develop- 
ing children may be taken as an index of their in- 
terests. Excerpts from the themes of children of vari- 
ous ages are given, and a careful analysis of the verbs 
used is made. Decided changes in interests during 
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development are found. It is concluded that a pro- 
of manual or motor education must be built 
upon the tendencies of the child and that it is the 
teacher’s duty to “learn (not teach) his pupils” by 
working with them.—X. Jensen (Ohio State). 


2800. David-Schwarz, H. Aus der heilpaidagog- 
ischen Praxis. (A case from the practice of reme- 
dial pedagogy.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 408- 

411.—The case cited is that of a child, thirteen years 
of age, brought to the clinie by the mother. Accord- 
ing to the mother’s statement, the child had suffered 
injury to the hand, a board having fallen from a 
roof and struck it. The child seemed to be unable 
to use the hand. Examination showed slight swelling 
and discoloration, and cries were called forth upon 
pressure. X-ray and other examination showed no 
injury to bones, muscle or nerve. The conclusion 
reached was that the suffering was mentally deter- 
mined. The child’s rehearsal of the cireumstance was 
significant, given as though learned, ignoring ques- 
tions asked, frequent glancing at the mother for veri- 
fication of the facts. The mother was a corpulent, 
imposing type, talking much in a loud domineering 
voice, often speaking for the child. When she re- 
hearsed the incident she used the same wording as did 
the child. Neighbors who had seen the affair were 
not certain that the child had been struck, and ad- 
mitted that they had been led to believe so by the 
statement of the mother, who made a great to-do over 
the event, her concern for the child making her sus- 
ceptible to believing that he had been injured. The 
ease revealed itself clearly as psychic and found its 
remedy in dealing with the mother. Clearly the fu- 
ture good of the child would demand separation from 
the parent’s influence until an independent self-reliant 
character could be built up—A. B. Herrig (Central 
State Teachers College). 


2801. Furustam, N. O. Om skolbarns praktiska 
intressen. (Concerning the practical interests of 
school children.) Tidskr. f. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 
1929, 3, 250-258.—The author maintains that the 
modern pedagogue is interested in the tendencies of 
children and that one of the funetions cf educational 
psychology is to discover such interests. He cites the 
work of some twelve investigators bearing on the 
subject. His own study involved 3969 girls and 
3780 boys ranging in age from 9 to 20 years. The 
results indicate that decided differences in interest 
= exist between boys and girli—K. Jensen (Ohio 

tate). 


2802. Hetzer, H. Kindheit und Armut. (Child- 
hood and poverty.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1929. Pp. x + 
314.—Privileged children differ from the under- 
privileged in definite and measurable ways, in addi- 
tion to the easily demonstrated qualitative differences. 
The underprivileged child has a delayed puberty; 
moreover, his intellectual development is slower. At 
the age of six the underprivileged child is nine months 
behind his privileged contemporary; by the age of 
nine years this difference has become twelve months. 
The privileged child has a greater vocabulary and a 
measurably better ability in word usage and sentence 
structure. Qualitative differences appear in the 
fields of plays and games, creative activities, and 
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such temperamental factors as negativism, self-con- 
trol, ability to persevere, gradations of feeling. Gen- 
erally speaking, the privileged child has the stronger 
character. These erences cannot be attributed to 
hereditary factors, in the opinion of the author, but 
are directly due to differences in environment and 
opportunity. She emphasizes the necessity for a 
sound psychological foundation for all programs for 
the care of underprivileged children. Psychology can- 
not solve all the problems of poverty, but it can 
point out the existence of problems and serve as a 
criterion of the success of their solution—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 


2803. Richardson, F. H., & Hearn, W. J. The 
pre-school child and his posture. New York: Put- 
nam, 1930. Pp, 220. $2.50.—The first section of the 
book covers questions such as the following: the inci- 
dence of posture defects in pre-school children, the 
probable origins of these defects, the characteristics 
of good posture, and an evaluation of some of the 
older and newer corrective programs. The second 
and third sections are concerned with a detailed de- 
seription of some corrective techniques which the 
authors have found effective as well as with a dis- 
eussion of the particular defects which these tech- 
niques are designed to rectify. Realizing that the 
chief difficulty in posture work with young children 
is that of motivation, the authors have devised a series 
of imitative exercises and games. The interest value 
of these they have assayed and found considerable. 
The uses to which music, dancing, and playground 
apparatus lend themselves in a program for melding 
the bodies of pre-school children are also discussed. 
The book is well illustrated—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2804. Speich, R. Einfiihrung in die heilpidagog- 
ische Psychologie. (A presentation in remedial 
pedagogic psychology.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 
396-401. This is Speich’s concluding article diseus- 
sing types of personalities selected from remedial 
pedagogy. He cites the case of a pampered psycho- 
pathie child. The boy came from an unhappy mar- 
riage, and was neglected by the father, who led a 
loose life of drinking and immorality. The child was 
of low vitality from birth. He came into the care of 
a grandmother, who indulged him. The resulting be- 
havior patterns were disobedience, sulkiness, lying, 
stealing, truancy. Binet-Simon-Bobertag 
showed marked low mentality, especially as regard 
ability to think in associative abstract fields. Lying 
followed the type of pseudologia phantastica and the 
self-assertive type. Denial of guilt often took the 
form of pantomime and of simulation of childhood 
simplicity. The emotional life was unstable, there 
was uncontrolled activity. The child had a habit of 
inciting others to misdemeanors, himself posing as a 
righteous judge of his victims. The study includes 
letters written by the child and by his mother. The 
diagnosis revealed a serious case of a psychopathic 
child that did not yield to treatment.—A. B. Herrig 
(Central State Teachers College). 

2805. Sullivan, E. T. The mental development of 
thirty-three ten-year-old children. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 27-33.—The author analyzed the Stanford- 
Binet test performance of 33 ten-year-old children 
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with a view to discovering whether the reactions to 
tests of various types exhibited the same degree of 
maturity. She noted that with respect to the several 

hases of their mentality the children showed marked 
individual differences in development.—H, L. Koch 
(Texas). 


2806. Weigl, F. Die Wertwelt der Volksschul- 
jugend. (The ideals of the school child.) Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1929. Pp. 205. M. 450.—A de- 
tailed study of the system of values of 1441 school 
children and numerous adults. The children were 
from a Catholic school. The results were analyzed 
in an effort to show the influence of the school, and 
the various departments thereof, on the child’s selec- 
tion of his hero; vocational choice; ethical and reli- 
gious ideals. The last part of the book deals with 
certain pedagogical and religious implications drawn 
from the data—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

2807. Witty, P. A. A study of one hundred gifted 
children. Univ. Kansas Bull. Educ., 1930. Pp. 44. 
—A study of 100 gifted children, initiated in 1924 
and concluded in 1929. The tests used included the 
National Intelligence Test, the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test, the Stanford 
Achievement Examination, two overstatement tests, a 
test of versatility of play interests, physical meas- 
urement of height, weight and physical development, 
information about environmental factors, family his- 
tory, interests and aptitudes, social and moral traits, 
and such other information as is revealed by the 
school records. The bulletin presents a summary of 
of a follow-up study.—(Courtesy J. Educ. 

es. 

[See also abstracts 2579, 2623, 2693, 2729, 2742, 
2753, 2761.) 
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2808. Almy, H. C., & Sorenson, H. A teacher- 
rating scale of determined reliability and validity. 
Educ. Admin. & Supervision, 1930, 16, 179-186.—A 
diseussion of a phiecal rating scale with data rela- 
tive to its validity and reliability—(Courtesy J. 
Educ. Res.) 

2809. [Anon.] Psychological principles basic to 
character education. Character Educ., 1929 (June). 
—The nature of character responses and methods of 
developing generalized habits are discussed. The réle 
of imitation, attention, and the conditioned-reflex 
mechanism, and the importance of individual differ- 
ences are emphasized.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


2810. Barr, A. 8., & Rudisill, M. Inexperienced 
teachers who fail—and why. WNation’s Schools, 
1930, 5, 30-34.—This investigation was undertaken as 
a part of the follow-up program of the Supervisory 
Service Bureau of the University of Wisconsin. The 
material presented is based upon the difficulties met 
by graduates of the University of Wisconsin during 
their first and second years of teaching.—(Courtesy 
J. Educ. Res.) 

2811. Bird, G. EB. A successful experiment in 
child education. Elem. School J., 1930, 30, 539-546. 
—A review of the methods used in the Henry Bar- 
nard School, Rhode Island College of Education, with 
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statistical evidence as to their effectiveness.—(Cour- 
tesy J. Educ. Res.) 

2812. Bogen, H. Grenzen berufseignungspsycho- 
logischen Praxis im Rahmen der 6ffentlichen Be 
rufsberatung. (The limits of vocational psycho- 
logical practice in the field of vocational counsel.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 3-13.—The anu- 
thor summarizes briefly the advances made in the 
field of vocational psychology. The Totaluntersuch- 
ung method for the discovery of vocational ability is 
criticized on the ground that it is theoretically im- 
possible to obtain a satisfactory notion of the indi- 
vidual’s total personality by this method and no such 
claim should be made. Further, it is practically im- 
possible to submit the individual to all the tests re- 
quired by this method. The author advocates the 
adoption of a Standardsystem which is based largely 
on an analysis of the personal history of the individ- 
ual. In closing he emphasizes the need of a thorough 
training for those planning to go into the field of 
vocational work.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2813. Breed, F. 8. The reliability of the Trabue 
French Composition Scale. In Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. 187-198.—The study involves two projects: (1) 
Comparison of the reliability of percentage ratings, 
based on teachers’ judgments, with that of scale 
ratings as determined by the same teachers using the 
Trabue scale as a norm. 20 teachers scored 50 essays. 
The reliability correlation coefficients (scores paired 
at random) were .79 for percentage rating, .87 for 
Trabue scale. More precise measures (probable 
error of raw score, and probable error of estimated 
true score) confirm this finding. The difference is 
significant. (2) A comparison of the reliability of 
the Trabue seale in scoring compositions on the scale 
topic with that of the same seale in scoring compo- 
sitions on other topics. An entirely different group 
of 20 teachers scored two different groups of 50 
compositions. Using the same techniques as above, 
it was found that teachers’ scoring on the basis of 
the seale is “rather conclusively” as reliable in the 
one case as in the other. The p.e. of raw score on 
the not-Trabue topic was 1.08 scale steps as com- 
pared with .97 seale steps on the Trabue topic; the 
p.e. on estimated true scores being respectively .79 
and .86. Two further outeomes of the study were 
(1) that the p.e. of raw scores for the Trabue, based 
on seoring of all 40 teachers, was .83 of a scale step; 
and (2) that “the seale is highly satisfactory for the 
measurement of a up, and fairly satisfactory for 
the measurement of individual pupils.”—0O. L. Har- 
vey (Pittsburgh ). 

_ 2814. Gorey, 8. M. Use of the normal curve as 
a basis for assigning grades in small classes. School 
é Soc., 1930, 31, 514-516.—The author attacks an 
assumption frequently made—namely, that the dis- 
tribution of achievement in small classes in the school 
populatien conforms to the normal curve. Begin- 
ning with a large sample of grades showing the per- 
centages of A’s, B’s, C’s, ete., to be expected in & 
normal distribution, if eurrent grading procedure 18 
followed, he divided the sample by a process of ran- 


dom selection into less extensive series of grades and 
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found in these more limited distributions gross devia- 
tions from the relative grade frequencies exhibited in 
the large sample—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2815. Dvorak, A. The prevalence and utility of 
the modern foreign language requirements for the 
master’s and doctor of philosophy degrees. In 
Studies in Modern Language Teaching. New York: 
Maemillan, 1930. Pp. 475-491.—Questionnaires sent 
to (1) a representative group of 28 graduate schools 
and colleges in U. 8., and to (2) the holders of 189 
doctor and 91 master degrees (mostly members of 
university faculties), yield the following findings: 
(1) a “reading knowledge” of French and German 
is an almost universal requirement; (2) over two- 
thirds of doctors found these languages of value in 
thesis and research work (but not much was read); 
(3) more than two years of study on these languages 
was needed for adequate knowledge; (4) “In gen- 
eral, while the utility of the foreign language re- 
quirement for advanced degrees justifies its exist- 
enre, it leaves much to be desired.” The study sug- 
ay that the three years of language study required 
or technical understanding is exorbitant and un- 
necessarily long. Dvorak recommends that universi- 
ties prepare for reading ability alone, in pursuit of 
content, and that this be completed during the earlier 
years of college life. A short bibliography of recent 
studies is given in a footnote-—O. L. Harvey (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2816. Emerson, L. A. Vocational guidance by 
agencies outside of the school. Guidance in the Y. 
M. C. A. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1930, 8, 326-333.—The 
Y. M. C. A. has dealt with problems in vocational 
guidance since its foundation and has organized a 
National Conference to deal with problems of guid- 
ance.—E. R. Guthrie (Washington). 

2817. Ford, H. E. The reliability of the Trabue 
French Composition Scale for scoring ten-minute 
compositions. In Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 201- 
210.—Breed’s study (see IV: 2813) dealt with the 
reliability of the Trabue scale as a scoring device. 
This study is concerned with the reliability of the 
ratings obtained by individuals on the basis of one 
or more short essays. The final examinations of Uni- 
versity of Toronto students in 5th, 6th, and Honors 
French were used. All scoring was done by three 
instructors. The measure of reliability principally 
used was the p.e. of the estimated true score. Find- 
ings: (1) a single 10-minute assigned essay, scored 
by Trabue seale, is satisfactory for group but not 
for individual measurement; (2) four such short as- 
signed topics provide individual measurement of 
considerable significance; (3) choice of 2 out of 4 
such topies yields almost the same results as (2) 
above; (4) choice of 4 out of 6 such topies yields 
extremely reliable individ::al measurement; (5) high 
reliability of this scoring suggests that Trabue scale 
ean be used as accurately for non-seale as for scale 
topics.—-O. L, Harvey (Pittsburgh). 

2818. Gates, A. I. Contributions of psychological 
research to education. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 485- 
493.—The author believes “that psychology has in 
substantial measure influenced education, first, by 


introducing the scientifie method as the main means 
of study; secondly, by introducing a point of view 
concerning human nature which has proved funda- 
mental to modern educational philosophy; thirdly. 
by developing and applying an important body of 
scientific principles to particular educational theories 
and practices; and finally by contributing a number 
of useful professional techniques and instruments.”— 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2819. Heinrich, E. Seelenkunde und Fiihrung 
der landlichen Jugendlichen. Eine Handreichung 
fir Lehrer(innen) an landlichen Fortbildungs- 
schulen, Landwirtschaftsschulen, lindliche Volks- 
hochschulen, Jugendheime, Jugendpflegerer(innen) 
and Jugendrichter, usw. (The psychology and 
pedagogy of rural children. A handbook for teach- 
ers in rural schools, for the instruction of the child 
in the home, tutors, and for all having to do with 
the supervision of children.) Langensalza: Beltz, 
1930. Pp. 82. M. 2.50.—The book presents the 
psychological and pedagogical problems underlying 
the teaching of rural children—R. H. Waters 
(Arkansas). 

2820. Hobbing, U.G. Der pidagogische Grundbe- 
griff der Apperzeption im kirchlichen Unterricht. 
(The fundamental pedagogical concept of appercep- 
tion in religious instruction.) Langensalza: Beyer & 
Sohne, 1930. Pp. viii+ 84. M. 2.20.—A, Rimer 
(Leipzig). 

2821. Hurd, A. W. High-school physics makes 
small contribution to college physics. School ¢ 
Soc., 1930, 31, 468-470.—For two groups of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota students—those who had had high- 
school physics and those who had not the following 
data were gathered: (1) grades received on a com- 
prehensive examination in physics taken previous to 
entrance into a course in college physics and 1 to 3 
years after the work in high-school physics (by those 
who had it) had been completed; and (2) first- and 
second-quarter grades in college physics. The former 
data showed that the students who had had instruc- 
tion in the high school averaged considerably and 
reliably higher than the others. Though the same 
trend appeared in the case of the college grades, the 
difference in favor of the group who took physics 
in the secondary school was much less even as far as 
the first quarter grades are concerned and seemed 
practically to disappear by the second quarter of the 
college work. The author suggests that high-school 
instruction is no more effective as a preparation for 
college courses in the same field because the texts and 
contents used on the two levels are radically differ- 
ent. The secondary school texts proceed concretely 
and employ an inductive method, whereas college 
texts are highly abstract, bristling with mathematical 
formulae, non-practical, and in the method empha- 
sized deductive—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2822. James, H. W. Causes of teacher-failure in 
Alabama. Peabody J. Educ., 1930, 7, 269-271—A 
summary of the causes for the failure of 260 teach- 
ers. Poor discipline ranks first—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res.) 

2823. Keller, H. Zur Beurteilung der Schulleist- 
ungen. (On the evaluation of school perform- 
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ances.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 60-69.— 
The author emphasizes the fact that the determina- 
tion of the effects of instruction is a complex task. It 
requires a careful study of the relationship between 
physique and ability; of the doctrine of types, as 
applied both to the pupil and to the teacher; of the 

ects of the social and economic milieu, ete.—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 

2824. Klatt, F. Erwachsenenbildung und kiinst- 
lerische Gestaltung. (Adult education and the 
artistic disposition.) Abendgymnasium, 1929, No. 4, 
1-7.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

2825. Elein, A. L.Q.’s compared with achievement. 
Bull. High Points, 1930, 12, 3-5.—181 members of 
the first term classes of Annex 3 of Haaren High 
School, all girls, were tested with the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability. Comparisons between the 
resultant scores and failures in various subjects are 
given in terms of percentages for various IQ grou 
ings.—M. B. Jensen (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 

2826. Lee, E. A. Guidance the basis of effective 
vocational education and adjustment. Voc. Guid. 
Mag., 1930, 8, 312-315.—An address before the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association pointing out 
the need for training vocational teachers and counsel- 
lors in the technique of guidance.—Z. R. Guthrie 
(Washington). 

2827. Little, C. C. The awakening college. New 
York: Norton, 1930. Pp. 282. * $3.00.—Critical com- 
ments on the inadequacies of the adjustment of the 
machinery of higher education to the modern scene. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2828. Love, L. L. The Oregon state-wide guid- 
ance program. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1930, 8, 337-340. 
—Deseription of a guidance program in effect at 
Oregon State College and the high schools of the 
state. From 35 to 100% of the high school seniors 
request conferences on vocational guidance. Advice 
is based on interview, intelligence test score, and a 
self-analysis blank.—E. R. Guthrie (Washington). 


2829. Monroe, W. 8., DeVoss, J. C., & Reagan, 
G. W. Educational psychology. Garden City: 
Doubleday-Doran, 1930. Pp. xiii-+ 607. $2.50.— 
This book is the third in the “Teacher Training 
Series” edited by Monroe. It is intended as a text 
for the first course in educational psychology, and is 
written for the prospective teacher in elementary 
and secondary schools. There are fifteen chapters. 
Following the introductory chapter there are chap- 
ters dealing with the physical mechanism, responses, 
and their control; learning in general, in school ac- 
tivities, and the transfer of training; the measure- 
ment of intelligence and achievement; individual dif- 
ferences; the psychology of elementary and secondary 
school subjects. There is one chapter devoted to 
mental hygiene, and the final chapter is entitled 
“ How to study pupils.” There are forty figures, in- 
eluding diagrams of the nervous system and sense 
organs, various schemes of S-R_ interconnections, 
growt: and learning curves, and frequency poly- 
gons. Twelve tables give frequency distributions of 
the physical and intellectual characteristics of the 
school population and the correlations among certain 


abilities. Each chapter is followed by a series of 
learning exercises for the reader. There are numerous 
references to the literature, chiefly in footnotes, and 
many cross-references to different sections of the text. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2830. Montessori, M. Die Erziehung des Kindes. 
(The training of the child.) Das werdende Zeitalter, 
1930, 9, 1-2.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


2831. Morgan, B. Q., & Oberdeck, L. M. Active 
and passive vocabulary. In Studies in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 
213-221.—Five tests of active and five of passive 
vocabulary were administered to “ approximately 
177” students of German in 6 different semester 
levels at the University of Wisconsin; there were 
one hundred words in each test. The passive tests 
were multiple choice requiring recognition of the 
German equivalent of the given English word. The 
active tests (exact English equivalent of correct an- 
swers in passive tests) required recall of the correct 
response. The scores were determined on the basis 
of a word-frequency tabulation (both Thorndike and 
Henmon). Findings (insufficiently conclusive): (1) 
there are considerable individual differences in active- 

assive span; (2) from the start the passive vocabu- 
ary exceeds the active; (3) with language progress, 
passive vocabulary develops the more rapidly; (4) 
at later stages there is a compensating development 
of active vocabulary; but (5) progress in active vo- 
eabulary never equals that in passive—O. L. Harvey 
(Pittsburgh ). 

2832. Norem, G. M., & Knight, F. B. The learn- 
ing of the one hundred multiplicaticn combinations. 
29th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1930, Part II, 551- 
569.—This report gives a rather exact account of the 
learning of one hundred multiplication combinations 
by 25 third grade children. The amount of practice 
needed for initial learning and maintenance of the 
combinations is presented. The relative difficulty of 
the combinations, internal consistency of the data, 
and facts regarding error are reported.—P. A. Witty 
(Kansas). 


2833. Otis, A. 8S. & Orleans, J. S. Standard 
graduation examination for elementary schools. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1930—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2834. Panlasigui, 1, & Knight, F..B. The effect 
of awareness of success or failure. 29th Yrbk. Nat. 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1930, Part II, 611-621.—This re- 
port gives the gains made in arithmetic by two groups 
of fourth-grade pupils. A series of drill units, de- 
vised for maintaining or reviewing previously learned 
skills (mixed fundamentals), was used similarly 
with both groups. One group, however, was provided 
with individual and class progress charts. Both 
groups had similar initial scores; the number of 
pupils in each group was 358. Clear advantages re- 
sulted from progress-card motivation; the advantage 
was greatest for the better pupils, but no significant 
disadvantage was evident in the case of the slower 
pupils; the motivation was effective equally for boys 
and girls; the method had no effect upon the variabil- 
ity within the group.—P. A. Witty (itieees). 
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2835. Parr, F. W. The extent of remedial read- 
ing work in state universities in the United States. 
School & Soe., 1930, 31, 547-548.—A questionnaire 
concerning the effort at detection and the general 
treatment of poor readers on the campuses of all the 
state universities in the United States revealed the 
following significant facts: (1) Only nine schools 
made any attempt to discover the r readers among 
their freshmen, while only seven had a plan for as- 
sisting these students. (2) Such remedial work as 
is given is usually conducted under the direction of 
the school of education, is offered in “ how-to-study ” 
courses, and includes anywhere from 2 to 36 weeks 
of work. (3) Five of the schools believe the train- 
ing they give is profitable from the point of view of 
the students’ reading ability and general scholarship. 
—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2836. Révész, G. Priifung der rechnerischen 
Pahigkeit und Fertigkeit an Schiilern der héchsten 
Klasse der Grundschule. I. (A study of the arith- 
metical capacity and skill of pupils of the highest 
elass of the-elementary school. Part I.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 104-134.—The first 
of a study undertaken to test the arithmetical abili- 
ties of pupils who are just finishing their elementary 
school training. The tests used are eight in number, 
four of which are presented in this part of the work. 
These four include two tests for arithmetical skill, 
simple problems; one test which requires the subject 
to indicate which one of the four fundamental opera- 
tions are needed to solve the problem presented; one 
test of number series completion which samples the 
pupil’s ability to note the logical relationships in- 
volved. The results of the first three are given in 
this paper; complete results and conclusions are 
promised in a fortheoming number of this journal.— 
—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2837. Rice, G. A. A study of achievement in 
French and Spanish in junior and senior high 
schools, with consideration of some of the factors 
that condition achievement. In Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. 435-471.—Some 7000 tests in French and Span- 
ish were administered in 30 widely different schools. 
Norms of achievement were established, considerable 
overlapping of grades being observed. In the analy- 
sis of classroom practice a “ chaotic condition” was 
found to obtain, involving “ repetition, poor prepa- 
ration for sueceeding classes, and discouragement for 
the student.” Other findings suggest that two-year 
students should concentrate on vocabulary and com- 
prehension; whereas students specializing have more 
need of grammar. The principal factor which con- 
ditions suecess in the study of a foreign language is 
the length of time the earlier language has been 
studied. One year, however, affords very little trans- 
fer. Transfer is greatest during the first year of 
study. Neither French nor Spanish is aided more by 
its alternate than by Latin—0O. Z. Harvey (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2838. Rolle, H. Destruktive Padagogik. (De- 
structive pedagogy.) Ocsterreichische pid, Warte, 
1930, 25, 1-6.—A, Rémer (Leipzig). 


2839. Ruch, G. M., & Mead, ©. D. A review of 
experiments on subtraction. 29th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1930, Part II, 671-681.—This article 
reviews briefly the experimental literature dealing 
with the four principal methods of subtraction. 
Critical comments follow the review.—P. A. Witty 
(Kansas). 

2840. Schaer, K. F. Psychologische Beratungs- 
praxis. (A case out of the practice of psycholog- 
ieal counsel.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 1, 405 
406.—A teacher unconsciously endangers his posi- 
tion. He seeks advice as to whether to change his 
vocation, as he is evidently a failure in teaching. 
Analysis finds ir him a strongly scientifie-minded 
person and an introvert, who is inclined to arouse 
antagonism in children. He received no pleasure 
from teaching and did many things that imperilled 
his position. Diagnosis reveals a tendency to identify 
himself with children. He is instructing a class of 
an age-lev2i at which he as a child had school diffi- 
culties, and unconsciously identifies himself with this 
age, a reversion tendency in which he quarrels with 
the children, associates on level with them, conducts 
himself in general like a child of the same age. On 
the higher conscious level he stands in opposition to 
this age, and thus arises a conflict that works in a 
vicious circle from which he cannot release himself. 
Admission was elicited from him that he was trying 
to gain release from teaching by committing those 
acts that would receive criticism and dismissal. The 
advisor was able to establish a conscious identifica- 
tion with the age-level of the pupils, thus releasing 
the infantilism and re-establishing an integrated per- 
sonality. The author claims that many variations of 
this type of conflict are to be found in the teaching 
profession A. B. Herrig (Central State Teachers 
College). 

2841. Seyfert, —. Die seelische Riickwirkung als 
wichtigstes Moment des Bildungsvorganges. (Men- 
tal retrospection as the most important force in the 
educational process.) Die Quelle, 1930, 80, 108- 
118.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

2842. Sickinger, —. Aus der Praxis neuzeitlicher 
Begabungsdiagnosen in der Schule. (The practice 
of modern methods for the discovery of talent in the 
school.) Die Quelle, 1930, 80, 37-48.—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig ). 

2843. Spranger, E. Die Kulturaufgaben der Frau 
und die héhere Miadchenbildung. (The cultural 
task of woman and the higher education of girls.) 
Dtsch. Mddchenbildung, 1930, 6, 7-30.—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

2844. Tharp, J. B. Sectioning in romance lan- 
guage classes at the University of Illinois. In 
Studies in Modern Language Teaching. New York: 
Maemillan, 1930. Pp. 367-432.—A study of records 
of students over a period of four years yields the 
following conclusions: (1) in prediction of letter- 
grades the Iowa egg test for foreign language 
aptitude is slightly better than either previous 


rades or general intelligence test ratings; (2) sec- 
tioning in modern languages is of value especially 
for students of lower capacities; (3) sectioning on 


the basis of the Iowa test for French (or Spanish) 
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training results in greater gain in letter-grade; (4) 
it seems better to give students of superior ability 
the same work as the others for the same credit, but 
in less time; (5) sectioning is of advantage from the 
start, honor students being drawn off voluntarily, 
and low-grade students being required to attend 
“deficient” classes. Appendices—O. L. Harvey 
( Pittsburgh ). 

2845. Wehnert, —. Schulpsychologen und Re- 
ligionslehrer. (School psychologists and teachers 
of religion.) Lehrproben und Lehrgiinge, 1929, 
No. 3, 177-180.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

2846. Wenk, W. Das Volksmirchen als Bildungs- 
gut. Ein Beitrag zur grundsitzlichen Beurteilung 
des Volksmirchens als Bildungsgut an Hand einer 
Untersuchung von Grimms “Kinder- und Haus- 
mirchen.” (Folk tales as material for education. 
A contribution to the eritieal evaluation of folk tales 
as educational material in the light of an investiga- 
tion of Grimm’s Child and Household Tales.) 
Langensalza: Beyer & Séhne, 1929. Pp. 128. 
M. 3.00.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

2847. Werner, O. H. The influence of the study 
of modern foreign languages on the development of 
desirable abilities in English. In Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching. New York: Maemillan, 1930. 
Pp. 99-145.—Some 14,500 high school and college 
students were measured on the basis of standardized 
tests in reading (speed, comprehension, punctuation, 
sentence structure, language, and grammar). Almost 
half of the group was used as a non-foreign-language 
eontrol. Findings: (1) It is doubtful that the study 
of modern foreign languages always aids the develo 
ment of “desirable abilities” in English. (2) Tn 
general, however, it does aid in reading and grammar 
development; but (3) it interferes with development 
of ability in punctuating correctly, and in discover- 
ing faulty sentence structure. (4) It is doubtful 
whether it aids or hinders development in ability in 
language and vocabulary. (5) Mental ability corre- 
lates negatively with ability to develop desirable abili- 
ties in English—O. L. Harvey (Pittsburgh). 

2848. Wiley, G. M. The contribution of research 
to the organization of secondary schools. School ¢ 
Soe., 1930, 31, 517-522.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2849. Wintsch, J. Essai sur l’orientation profes- 
sionelle. (A paper on vocational guidance.) 
Schweiz. Zsch. f. Hygiene, 1929, 9, 5-6; 531-558; 
620-664.—A presentation of the theory of vocational 
guidance, as practiced by the author, together with a 
critieal interpretation of results obtained from about 
1200 fourteen- to fifteen-year-old children—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 

2850. Woody, OC. The influence of the teaching of 
first-year French on the acquisition of English vo- 
cabulary. In Studies in Modern Language Teach- 
ing. New York: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. 149-184— 
The Hootkins English Vocabulary Test (2 forms) 
especially constructed for the purposes of this ex- 
periment, and containing words of both French and 
non-French derivation, was administered to some 
4,000 pupils at the beginning and again at the end of 
the school year. The three sub-groups ranked in the 
following descending order according to their rela- 
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tive gain in English vocabulary: no language, begin- 
ning Latin, beginning French. The order is unaf- 
fected by considerations of sex, mental ability, or 
initial seore. Suggestions to account for this observa- 
tion are indicated. Form I of the Hootkins test is 
as an appendix.—O. L. Harvey (Pitts- 
urgh). 

2851. Wright, BE. A. Bibliography of research 
studies in education, 1927-1928. Office Educ. 
Bull., 1929, 36. Pp. 225.—The 2403 annotated ref- 
erences listed are mainly to non-periodical reports. 
The majority are of manuscript theses and disserta- 
tions.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

[See also abstracts 2610, 2635, 2668, 2742, 2776, 
2780, 2864.] 
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2852. Bean, L. H. Simplified method of graphic 
curvilinear correlation. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 
1929, 24, 386-397.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II; 5565). 

2853. Dickey, J. W. Note on the reliability of 
the index of integration. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 
21, 231.—The standard error and the probable error 
formulas for the writer’s index, K = m/*, are given. 
—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


2854. Harris, J. A.. & Chi, T. A second category 
of limitations in the applicability of the contingency 
coefiicient. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1929, 24, 367-375. 
—The calculations of contingeney coefficients as 
measures of relationship between two variables may 
lead to very different results from those of correla- 
tion coefficients or ratios. Although much depends 
on the primary purpose of the measure of relation- 
ship, a contingency coefficient should be used with 
caution, especially if comparisons are to be made 
with other measures of interrelations—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. II: 5567). 


2855. Holsopple, J. Q., & Feldstein, M. J. A 
simple statistical method for psychology. J. Gen. 
Psychol., 1930, 3, 157-166.—Data obtained with a 
substitution test are treated by a statistical procedure 
that more clearly summarizes the results than is the 
cease when the method of correlation is used. The 
correlation technique gives a measure of relationship 
in terms of arbitrary number. A glance at a scatter 
diagram would tell an individual as much about the 
relation between the increase in speed and decrease 
in error as would the complete correlations. A new 
technique is devised. The assumption is made that 
a group performance can be regarded as the sum of 
the individual attempts. The standard of accuracy 
of a group is defined as the total number of errors 
divided by the total number of attempts. The factor 
of speed is taken care of by limiting the time allowed 
for a test. The performance of all the subjects is 
taken as a standard and the performance of any 
speed class in a given period of time is measured 
as the ratio of the score of that class to the com- 

ite score. If throughout the whole group the sub- 
jects making a given percentage of the whole number 
of attempts made the same percentage of the whole 
number of errors, the plotted locus of points would 
follow the “line of equal distribution.” This curve 
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is known as the Lorenz curve. This is what happens 
in the case of the group when the “key” is pre- 
sented with the test. However, in alternating 
tests without a “key,” the plotted results tend 
to deviate from this relationship. This fact necessi- 
tates a measure of dispersion. To get a measure of 
dispersion, the ratio of the number of errors made 
by the subjects in a particular speed elass to the 
total number of errors made by the group during the 
given period is subtracted from the ratio of the 
number of attempts of the same speed class to the 
total number of attempts of the entire group during 
the same period and the result divided by the fre- 
quency of that class. Equations representing these 
relationships are deduced.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


2856. Langarsfeld, P. Der Anwendungsbereich 
des Ruppschen Koeffizient. (The range of applica- 
tion of the Rupp coefficient.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1929, 4, 10-14.—The Rupp coefficient is advocated as 
a means of measuring relationships in situations 
where many correlations are required. It is main- 
tained that this coefficient is simpler and more easily 
ealeulated than the Pearson r. Its application is 
illustrated by a case of correlation of class grades, 
in which different systems of grading, such as 1-4 
and 1-6, were used. The author suggests that this 
eoefficient may also be used for non-linear correlation 
in place of the » coefficient.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2857. Lasarsfeld, P. Die Bedeutung der normalen 
Verteilungskurve fiir die Leistungsmessung. (The 
significance of the normal probability curve in meas- 
uring performance.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 
104-106.—The author shows how, by logarithmic 
transformation, distributions from empirical data 
may be transformed into a norma) curve. However, 
in order te do this, one must »zsume that the meas- 
ured function is normally distributed. The author 
demonstrates his theory experimentally by using the 
reciprocals of the raw score values (elapsed time) 
from a certain test. Plotting the raw scores, 
data gave a slightly skewed distribution, while from 
the derived scores the obtained curve was normal. 
From this observation Lazarsfeld concludes that, in- 
stead of time, the reciprocals of the time values 
should be considered the true measure of that par- 
ticular function.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


2858. Lindquist, E. F. Standard response error 
in a measure of improvement. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1930, 21, 229-230.—Formulas are derived giving 
varying degrees of approximation to the probable 
error of a pupil’s gain in score as a result of the in- 
troduction of an experimental factor.—J. A. MeGeoch 
( Arkansas). 

2859. Myers, ©. 8. Psychological cautions in the 
use of statistics. Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 
82-86.—The object of the paper is “to direct atten- 
tion to certain dangers which appear . . . to arise in 
the routine mechanical application of statistical meth- 
ods to hey ory problems.” The dangers arise 
out of the fact that averages, measures of reliability 
and variability, and coefficients of correlation fail to 
reveal important individuai differences which are of 
primary significance to the psychologist—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 


2860. Rupp, H. Hiufigkeitekurven. (On 
frequency curves.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 90- 
104; 119-138.—About 100 frequency curves from all 
kinds of psychological data are analyzed and the 
general factors which influence the form of the curves 
are explained. These curves are then organized into 
six groups on the basis of their form and function. 
They comprise: time curves, amount curves, accuracy 
curves, efficiency curves, persistency curves and error 
curves. All psychological data, the author main- 
tains, will fall into one or another of these groups. 
However, it is suggested that other types of curves 
may be found for sociological, zoological and botan- 
ical data. Frequency curves have considerable prac- 
tical application. Their significance for the study 
of work is well known. Since the normal curve is 
sensitive to manifold influences one may determine 
many interesting and important factors of work from 
the form of the work curve. Rupp also suggests that 
the frequency of probability curve may be used as a 
guide in the distribution of grades.—C. Burri (Chi- 
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2861. Baumgarten, F. Die Characterfeststellung 
bei den Eignungspriifungen. (Determining charac- 
ter with the help of aptitude tests.) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1929, 4, 113-119.—The author presents a criti- 
eal discussion of our present meth of character 
testing. She maintains that what we obtain from a 
test is not a fair sample of an individual’s character, 
since it changes from one situation to another. Also, 

resent testing methods tell us nothing about an 
individual’s past experience, a factor which is very 
important for an understanding of character or per- 
sonality adjustment.—C. Burri (Chicago). . 

2862. Clinton, R. J. Nature of mirror-drawing 
ability: norms on mirror-drawing for white chil- 
dren by age and sex. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 
221-228.—The problem has been studied with 1903 
unselected subjects from four school systems. Each 
subject worked for five minutes at mirror-drawing 
and was scored in terms of the number of lines com- 
pleted correctly. The number of marks made in one 
minute, and the number of letters written in two 
minutes, were also obtained. The years 7, 8 and 9 
are those of greatest motor growth. Boys make 
higher mirror-drawing scores up to age 13, after 
which the girls excel. All learning curves are more 
regular for girls than for boys. There is no im- 
portant or uniform relation between mirror-drawing 
ability and general intelligence, but the three tests 
used interecorrelate positively. Age and sex norms 
are given.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


2863. Cuff, N. B. Vocabulary tests. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1930, 21, 212-220.—Previous vocabulary 
test studies are summarized and a new test, based on 
Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary, is described 
and its results compared with those of others. This 
test has a reliability of 0.87. Certain of the limita- 
tions of vocabulary tests are pointed out, such as un- 
known reliability and validity, and discrepancies be- 
tween the results of different tests. Cuff believes that 
if the effects of variations in method could be accu- 
rately evaluated the results of the different tests 
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would be in practical agreement.—J. A. McGeoch 
( Arkansas). 


2864. Dearborn, W. F., & Cattell, P. The intelli- 
gence and achievement of private school pupils. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 197-211.—This study is 
based on the CA, grade status, and intelligence test 
results of 1295 pupils from 12 private schools and 
the achievement test results of 300 pupils from three 
schools. The tests used were either the Stanford- 
Binet or the Dearborn Group, and the Stanford 
Achievement. The median IQ’s of the private schools 
vary from 109 to 128 and the median of the whole 
group is 119. The median private school pupil is 
accelerated in grade status from a month to a year 
according to CA, but is retarded from one-third to 
two-thirds years aceording to MA. Analysis of 
achievement leads to the conclusion that the AQ’s of 
superior children may be brought, by appropriate 
methods of instruction, to well over 100. This is 
shown by one school whose pupils in the three grades 
studied have a median IQ of 116, a median AQ on 
the Stanford Achievement battery of just 100 and, 
on reading alone and on language usage alone, AQ’s 
of and 116 respectively —J. A. MeGeoch (Arkan- 
sas). 


2865. Kniese, F. Psychologische Leistungspriif- 
ungen an mitteldeutschen Volksschiilern und Wais- 
enhauskindern. (Psychological tests of middle 
German school children and orphans.) Groeten- 
herdt, EK. Die geistige Leistungsfahigkeit der 
Pubeszenten. Auf Grund statistischer Untersuch- 
ungen. (The mental ability of pubescents. A sta- 
tistical investigation.) Langensalza: Beltz, 1929. 
Pp. 53. M. 1.50.—Using the Bourbon and Ebbing- 
haus substitution tests, a comparison is made of the 
intelligence of three groups of children ranging in 
age from 10 to 13:9 years. The first group is com- 
posed of 174 children from the working class; the 
second, of Mannheim children (tests given in 1921- 
1922), of equal economic and social status; the third, 
of 34 orphan children. The first two groups are es- 
sentially equal and are superior to the third. The 
difference in the latter comparison does not point 
conclusively to a difference in hereditary background. 
Groetenherdt’s study consists in a comparison of the 
changes in the intellectual ranking of 431 children, 
age range 11 to 17 years, in one 3-year period as 
compared with the preceeding 3-year period. Fewest 
changes are found with those rated as normal. Most 
frequent change in relative rank is found in the ages 
14 and 15, the ages at which pubertal changes are 
taking place.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2866. Kuhlmann, F. Effect of degree of difficulty 
on operation of intelligence tests. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 8-21.—The problem attacked was that of 
the manner in which the difficulty of the tasks in an 
intelligence test influences performance. It is claimed 
that an easy test fails to provoke as uniform a de- 
gree of motivation in a group as does a difficult one, 
with the result that the variability shown by a grade 


group in their scores on the former as contrasted 
with the latter is relatively more prominently a func- 
tion of motivation differences than ability differences 
in the pupils. It is also alleged that the easy test 
becomes for many merely an indicator of the speed 
of automatic processes rather than an indicator of 
the power of the higher mental functions. With 
these two considerations in mind the author draws 
the conelusion that high coefficients of validity and 
reliability are not always evidences of merit in an 
instrument for measuring intelligence, for they may 
be the effects of a large motivation range within the 
group used and within the individual, of uniformity 
of motivation as well as uniformity in the function- 
ing of rather low-level activities. In support of his 
contentions the author adduces the evidence that 
when the relative difficulty of a battery of tests is 
kept constant from grade to grade—an accomplish- 
ment which is impossible when the same battery is 
employed in successive grades but which is possible 
when some of the component tasks are altered—the 
following occurs: (1) The variability in raw scores 
does not decrease in successive grade groups. (2) 
The agreement between the raw scores on the two 
halves of the test does not increase with grade. (3) 
Greater grade variability in mental age is not asso- 
ciated with lowered variability in raw scores.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 


2867. Sell, L. Abhingigkeit der psychotech- 
nischen Eignung vom Lebensalter. (The relation of 
mechanical ability to chronological age.) Psycho- 
techn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 8.—Sell reports the results of 
an experiment in which he tested 100 boys from the 
7th and 8th grades of the Wiirzburg schools in order 
to determine the relationship of the development of 
mechanical ability to chronological age. He em- 
ployed four tests, the Bernstein-Boddanoff test, a 
mechanical comprehension test, a wire-bending test, 
and a visual estimation test. The results indicate 
that the older boys could do better on the tests than 
the younger ones. This difference in ability was ap- 
parent in the boys of the two different classes as well 
as in older and younger boys of a given class. The 
author coneludes that the development of mechanical 
ability, like the development of general intelligence, 
is dependent upon the chronological age of the sub- 
ject.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2868. Spearman, ©. E. The psychiatric use of 
the methods and results of experimental psychology. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 357-370.—The author urges 
the appointing of a committee to institute research 
into the applicability of certain experimental meth- 
ods to the examination of psychiatric patients. He 
points out the existence of tests for the g-factor (in- 
telligence), the s-factor (specifie abilities), the p- 
factor (perseveration), the o-factor (Flugel’s “ os- 
cillation ”), Webb’s w-factor (will or emotional 
response). He has no data on the use of these tests 
in psychiatry —H. Marshall (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 2594, 2610, 2660, 2776, 2777, 
2805, 2807, 2825, 2842, 2855.) 
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American Journal of Psychology—Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 
Subscription $6.50. 624 pagesannually. Edited by M. F. Washburn, K. M. Dallenbach, Madison Bentley, and 


E. G. Boring. 
and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 


Subscription $7.00. 600 pp. annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Quarterly. Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review-—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $5.50. 540 pages annually. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 
Bi-monthly. General psychology. Founded 1894. 

Psychological Mon Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00 per vol. 500 pages. Edited by Raymond Dodge. 
Without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. Founded 1895. 


Psycinological Index—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $4.00. 300-400 pages. Edited by Walter S. Hunter. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. Founded 1895. 
Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $6.00. 720 pages ty 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychological literature. Founded 1904. 


Archives of Psychology—New York, N. Y.; Columbia University. 
Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
Without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. Founded 1906. 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.; American Psychological 
Association. 
Subscripti .00. 448 pages annually. Edited by Henry T. Moore. 
Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia, Pa.; chological Clinic Press. 
$3.00. 288 Edited by 
Without fixed dates (9 num . Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Psychoanalytic Review—Washington, D. C.; 3617 10th St., N. W. 
—. $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Quarterly. Psychoanalysis. Founded 1913. 
ournal of E Psychology—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Company. 
J Subscription $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by 
Bi-monthly. Experimental psychology. Founded 1916. 
ournal of ied Psychology—Baltimore, Md.; Williams & Wilkins Company. 
J red $5.00. 400 _ annually. Edited by James P. Porter. ¥ 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1917. 
ournal of Comparative Psychology—Baltimore, Md.; Williams & Wilkins Com ; 
J Subscription $5.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes. " 
Bi-menthly. Founded 1921. 
Comparative Psychology Monographs—Baltimore, Md.; The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Subscription $5.00. 400 pages per volume. Knight Dunlap, Managing Editor. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. Founded 1922. 


Genetic Psychology Monographs—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $7.00 per volume of 500-600 pages. Two volumes per year. ited by Carl Murchison. 
Monthly. Each number one complete research. Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. 


Founded 1925. 
Psychological Abstracts—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J.; American Psychological Association. 
Subscription $6.00. 700 pages annually. Edited by Walter S. Hunter. 
Monthly. Abstracts of psychological literature. Founded 1927. 
Journal of General Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $7.00. 500-600 pages annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Quarterly. Experimental, theoretical, clinical, and historical psychology. Founded 1927. 


Journal of Social Mass.; Clark University Press. 
Subscription $7.0). 500-600 pages annually. Edited by John Dewey and Carl Murchison. 
Quarterly. Policical, racial, and differential psychology. Founded 1929, 
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HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (Review) 
RAYMOND DODGE, Yate University ( Monographs) 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON, Yate University (Bulletin) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 540 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
containing critical reviews of books and articles, psychological news and notes, university notices, and 
announcements, 2ppears monthly (10 numbers), the annual volume comprising about 720 pages. Special 
issues of the BULLETIN consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about $00 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
8 a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The Iwpex is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journal is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 


closely related subjects. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. MONOGRAPHS 
consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units. The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The Monocrarus 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four numbers comprising a volume of 448 pages. 
The journal! contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, reviews, notes 


and news. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
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